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MALIgTOA has learned wisdom 
atured in life, 
issume the responsibilities of royalty in the 


as he has 
and he no longer cares to 
He desires, on the con- 
trary, to have his friend Mataafa made the 


narch of the Samoan people, while he is 


Samoan Islands. 


himself perfectly content to play second 


ddle, and as Vice-king, to enjoy some of | 


he emoluments and prestige of royalty 
without taking upon himself its carking 
Malietoa is a man of sound under- 


has had 


cares. 
standing He knows when he 


enouga 


luk admirers of the austere and weighty 
ex president, who has settled down to an al- 
leged law practice in NewYork city,are deep- 


y grieved that the sportive governor of that | 
state in his recent Atlanta address should | 


have presumed to make merry at the expense 


if his great rival’s whilom methed of tour- 
ng above the country, accompanied by a 


book of statistics anda set of encyclope- | 


Hill's Mr. 
Cleveland’s peculiar style of oratory was 
readily understood, and appears to have 
been deeply appreciated, and some hundred 


lias Governor allusion to 


thousand people laughed with considerable 
merriment at the of the recent 


hief executive of this country. Of all of 


expense 


Goy. Hill’s jokes, however, none equals his | 


lea that he may some day be president. 
Electricity is proverbially rapid in its 
work, but in the Kemmler execution case 
nh New 
peration. After long drawn 
m both sides, Judge Day has decided that 
the law recently passed, substituting elec- 


arguments 


tricity for the rope as an agency for capital 
unishment, is perfectly constitutional, but 
this decision unfortunately decides nothing. 
The case has been appealed to the Judges 
f the General Term who will doubtless 
pass upon it with all rapidity ; but whatever 
may be their decision the case will be fur- 
thur carried to the Court of Appeals, and 
hot until these eminent jurists have sat 
ng and thoughtfully upon the matter wil! 
€ constitutionality of the new method be 
nally determined. In the meantime, not 
ly Kemmler but a number of other unfor- 
tunate people who have been since his trial 
sentenced to execution for murder, await 
the final outeome of the case with a keen 
Personal interest. Meanwhile, until the 
Wires are all under-ground, frequent illus- 
‘rations may be expected of the rapid effect- 





liveaess of electricity as a destroyer of life. 


York it is painfally slow in its | 
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At last after seven weeks of continuous 
effort a jury has been secured in the Cronin 
case. Nearly twelve hundred jurymen have 

been examined, of which nine hundred and 
seventy-five were excused for different rea- 
sons, and the rest were challenged, ninety- 
seven of them being challenged by the de- 
fence. Twelve men selected out of twelve 
hundred ought in the natural order of things, 
, to constitute a particularly choice body ; but 
that this is so by no means necessarily fol- 
lows, for under the modern working of our 
jury system, at least in our great cities, our 
jurymen are apparently selected rather be- 
cause of their ignorance of current events 
than for any other reason. It is certainly 
to be hoped however in the Cronin case. 
that these seven weeks of careful examina- 


tion into the suitability of talesmen may | 


have resulted in the choice of twelve intel- 
| ligent and for the that 
they are to decide is one of the most im- 


honest men ; case 
portant in the recent history of the judiciary, 
and the cause of justiee could ill afford to 
have this matter placed in the hands of 
ignorant and incapable men. 


THE new Democracy, since the accession 


to its ranks of an occasional mugwump 
whose ability to read and write has made 
him conspicuous among his associates, has 
been vociferating with considerable glee 
that it has become the party of scholarship 
In the light of this fact it 


may appear strange that among the Repub 


} and literature. 


lican nominees in this state for the Legisla- 
tare occur two such names as George M. 
Towle, Coffin, who 
| have recently been nominated by their re- 
spective districts to the State Senate ; where 


and Charles Carleton 


lin due time they will unquestionably go. 
| The e are two men of no mean position 
lin the World of letters, yet they are to 
| Sapa the Republican party beneath the 
|gilded dome. Has the Democracy nomi- 
| nated anybody for the Legislature this fall 
| whose name stands with these two in the 
j roll of literature? 

see educated men appearing among the 
Democratic ranks, for it is, indeed, sad for 
any country when a large and potent party 
lin its politics is conspicuously illiterate ; 
| but the day will still be far in the distance 
| when the Democracy can claim all or even 
| a noticeable proportion of the literary and 


It is a pleasing sign to 





i scholarly men of this country. 


| 

| 

[Tae NEW PENSION COMMISSIONER. 
THe appointment of General Raum to 
| succeed Corporal Tanner as Commissioner 
| of pensions, calls out universal approval. 
| General Harrison's fitness for his position 
| is conclusively proved by the fact that the 
|newspaper reporters, whose astuteness is 
| supposed to anticipate all political events, 
should have announced from time to time a 
variety of appointees, but never shouid 
have discovered the one that the president 
had in mind. President Harrison evidently 
has had enough of appointing commission- 
lers at the solicitation of political workers, 
| and he has now named a man of his own 
choice, on whose fitness for the posi- 
tion he canrely. General Raum is not only 
la conspicuous improvement upon Corporal 
Tanner, but he is in most respects a better 
|man for the position than any that have 
| been named. He has a brilliant war record ; 
he is perfectly in touch with the Grand 
| Army organization; he is in sympathy with 
the desire of the present administration to 
ltreat the matter of pensions liberally and 
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yet sensibly; he is a man of wide expe- 
rience in official life; and above all itis grat- 
ifying, in the light of recent experience, to 
learn that he is a man who does not talk 

The day of pension troubles would seem to 
be over. 


THE BLACK MAN AT HARVARD. 


The Harvard students have got them- 
selves very much talked about again, but 
this time in a manner that can only redound 
to the credit of the and to the 
jlasting honor of the particular class which 
graduates next June. The senior class 
numbering over 270 members recently held 
jits election of officers for the great event 
of senior year—class day. 


college 


The office of 
most honor, from a scholarly and literary 
| point of view, is that of class-day orator. 
All those who have a special gift of writ- 
jing and of speaking look forward during 
|the whole four years’ course with fond 
| ambition to this honor. 

The present senior class numbers among 
its members, one young man who was born 
|during the early part of the war—a slave. 
In his boyhood he went through the public 
schools at Washington; then he went west 
| and taught school for several years. He was 
still ambitious t@reach higher attainments 
in scholarship. To at the age 
when most young men are ambitious only 
to make money, he came to Boston and 
entered the Latin School. that he 
passed to Harvard College, paying his ex- 
penses, by working out of school hours in 
a barbershop. Harvard, however is prover- 
bially liberal to the promising scholar, and 
at the end of his freshman year this young 
man’s standing in his class was so high 
that he secured a generous scholarship, 
and thus was enabled to pursue his course 
unhampered by the necessity of manual 
toil. Last year in the Boylston contest in 
oratory he proved himself not only a good 
scholar, but an orator of unusual ability, 
and in a contest open to nearly five hundred 
men, he took one of the largest prizes. 
He had therefore proved himself not only 


this end, 


From 


a man of good mind, but of pleasing pres- 
ence upon tbe platform. The graduating 
class therefore determined to honor him 
as probably no black man has been honored 
before in the history of our universities. 
He has becn chosen to deliver the oration 
on next class day. In thus honoring this 
simply because he has 
proved himself worthy of it, the Harvard 
seniors have greatly honored themselves, 
and they have given to the world a lasting 
refutation of the statement so often made 
by those who are ignorant of this university 
or are envious of its commanding position, 
that it is the home of arrogance and snob- 
bery. The election of this negro to the 
most distinguished position in the class 
proves conclusively that Harvard esteems 
above all else true worth and merit. 


barber-scholar, 


THE MUGWUMP’S DEMISE. 


— 





The oratory of the usual Saturday after- 
noon club, notwithstanding that its report 
in the Sunday paper is characterized by 
much parenthetical ‘‘applause” and ‘‘great 
laughter and applause,” is usually of a very 
evanescent character, and by Monday morn- 


ing has generally quite passed out of 
memory. 


The speech of President Eliot made two 





a notable exception to this role. It is still 


weeks ago before the Bay State clnb, was | 


> 
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the subject of daily comment in the press, 
and the theme of nightly remark upon the 
platforn. This comes about from two 
reasons, first that the speaker being the 
head of the leading American university 
occupies a prominent place in the world of 
American scholarship; and secondly, be- 
cause the remarks made were quite out of 
the usual channel of after-dinner speeches. 
The significance of these remarks seems to 
fall with the greatest force upon that body 
of men who for want of a better name 
have come to be known as Mugwumps. 

The Republican Party can bid God-speed 
to President Eliot with perfect good feel- 
ing and sincerity, knowing that as a free- 
trader his only proper place is with the 
Democracy. His departure from the party 
to which he once belonged can have little 
effect upon that organization, but to the 
Mugwumps his new position seems like a 
death blow, for he was a leader among 
them. 

The Mugmumps believed, that they were 
not only a factorin American politics, but 
that by standing evenly poised between the 
parties in a position at any time to throw 
their weight with either one, they held the 
balance of power between the two and 
could dictate to both. 

The abandonment of this position and 
the declaration by one of their chief spokes- 
men that they should betake themselves to 
the ranks of the recognized parties, must 
be a bitter disappointment to the independ- 
ents. 











THE MARINE CONFERENCE. 

Last a body convened at Washing- 
ton whose work will doubtless be done 
done with little noise and probably without 
exciting wide popular interest, but it is not 
on that account any less important. Twen- 
ty-six nations have sent representatives to 
the Marine Conference whose sessions, be- 
gun last week, are likely to continue for 
several weeks to come. That most useful 
and important practical results will accrue 
from this conference there is every reason 
to hope. That the code of rules by which 
navigation is regulated has been for some 
time inadequate fnany distressing experi- 
ences have forcibly proved. The confer- 
ence will take up a number of matters con- 
nected with sea travel, but among the most 
important and most urgent of these ques- 
tions to be submitted, is that of lights and 
signals, particularly of methods of indicat- 
ing the approach of vessels ina fog. While 
the size and speed of our ocean steamers 
have vastly increased, the ability to detect 
an approaching vessel in a fog remains 
hardly greater than it was a score of years 
ago, and the present method of signalling 
by means of lights and whistles is painfully 
inefficient. 

Many new systems have been devised by 
ingenious persons, and doubtless the con- 
ference will have to submit to much discus- 
sion and debate, but its members are all 
marine experts, and they have met in’ a 
friendly way simply for the purpose of de- 
vising the most efficient methods of com- 
munication at sea, and it is greatly to be 
hoped that they will be able to ascertain 
what these methods are. The marine Con- 
ference will hardly appeal so directly to the 
popular fancy as the all-American Congress, 
but its work will be none the less of great 
lvalue to allthe maritime people of the 
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For the Commonwealth. 
UNSATISFIED. 





She glanced o’er the garden of roses, 

All dewy and pure with the elfin showers 

That steal through the night with their music, 

And ehe murmured ‘Ah me! that the radiant hours 

Should promise so much for these thoughtless 
flowers, 

They are gleaming with light, my hfe frowns cold; 

And I yearn for the world, and its wealth of gold!” 


Years after, a woman soul-stricken, 

Turned wearily back from the flattering throng, 

To pause upon memory’s threshold, 

And from the far years thrilled a fragment of song’ 

And she sighed as her bitter thoughts hurried 

along, 

“Qh the treacherous dross I would give untold !— 

Could 1 see those fair roses I knew of old.” 
—MABEL GREENWOOD. 


A QUIET HOUSE. 


My house and home are very still. 

I watch the sunshine and the rain. 
The years go on. - Will Death fulfil 
Life’s broken promise? Nay! Goa will! 
My house, my home, my heart, are still! 


My house is quiet now; so still, 
Allday I hear the ticking clock, 
The hours are numbered. Clear and shrill, 
Outside the robine chirp ana trill. 
My house is quiet now—s0 still. 


But silence breaks my heart, I walt, 
And waiting, yearn for call or knock, 

To hear the creaking of the gate, 

And footsteps coming, soon or late. 

The silence breaks my heart. I wait! 


All through the empty house I go; 
From hall to hall, from room to room, 

The heavy shadows spread and go; 

The startled echoes mock me 80, 

As through the empty house I go! 


Ah, silent house! if I could hear 
Sweet noises in the tranquil gloom, 
Soft broken songs, and laughter clear, 

The joyous tumult, loud and near, 
That vexed me many a happy year— 
Ab, silent house! if I could hear! 


Ah, lonely house! if once, once more 
My longing eyes might see the stain 
Of little footprints on the floor, 
The sweet child-faces at the door— 
Ah, blessed Heaven! but once, once more! 


© HAD I KNOWN! 





if 1 had thought she so soon would have died, 
He eaid, I had been tenderer in my speech, 
' bad a moment lingered at her aide, 
And held her, e’er she passed beyond my reach, 
If I had thought so soon she would have died. 


That day she looked up with her startled eyes. 
Like some hurt creature where the woods are 
deep. 

With kisses 1 had stilled those breaking sighs, 
With kisses closed those eyelids into sleep, 

That day she looked up with her startled eyes. 


O, had I known she would have died 80 soon, 
Love had pot wasted on a barren land, 
Love, like those rivers under torrid noon, 
Lost on the desert, poured out on the sand— 
O, had I known she would have died so soon! 
—Harriet Prescott Sprfurd. 





SATISFIED AT LAST. 


They sent him round the circle fair, 
To bow before the prettiest there ; 
I'm bound to s*y the choice he made 
A creditable taste displayed ; 
Although—I can’t say what it meant— 
The little maid looked 11! content. 


His task was then anew begun— 

To kneel before the wittlest one. 
Once more the little maid sought be, 
And went him down upon his knee. 
She bent her eyes upon the floor— 

I think she thought the game a bore. 


He circled then—his sweet behest 

To kias the one hg loved the best; 

For al) she frowned, for all she chid, 
Me kissed that little maid, he did, 

And then—though why I van’t decide— 
The little maid looked satisfied. 


THE HOPELESS SOUL. 


For those who fain would weep, 
Music shall sammon sleep ; 
On dull, watch wasted eyes 
Clear morning beams arise ; 
And night at length is sweet 
To travel weary feet; 
But for the soul that hath no hope 
Heavenward ascending summits s'ope, 
And downward deep as hell 
Yawn gulfs immeasurable ; 
Soaring or sinking there is naught 
+» But death to stay the stress of thought. 
—John Addington Symonde. 
What do we think of transmigration of souls, 
How one soul may pass into another, 
That blind men possess the souls of some moles? 
Some souls pass from brother to brother? 
This question, to answer, does give us great joy, 
This opinion we give without bias, 
The soul of a weather prophet, my boy, 
Was once owned by old Ananias. 
—Goodall’s Sun. 
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Overstrained Honor. 


[I think you are very unkind to me, Judy.” 
As these words, delivered in a toue half 





ears, Judith Gale looked up and laughed 
| eaepege oy oi She was lying on the 


a cushion under her head, anda copy of 
‘‘As You Like It” (acting version) in her 
hands, she was reading softly to herself. 

‘You don’t take the slightest interest in 
what I say, Judy.” 

“You see you have said it so often, my 
dear, and I am busy, really busy.” 

“Can't you attend to me for a little 
while? Justa little while. I want to talk 
to you.” 

“You generally do, and that when I am 
disposed to be busy;’ you always want to 
tell it over again, and to ask me all the 
questions I have answered on an average 
eleven times a day siace you knew him. 
Well, as nothing fresh has happened since 
eleven o'clock this morning when we last 
discussed the matter, my opinion is just 
what it was then; I have nothing more to 
say, and I don’t think you have.” 

This answer,though delivered In a perfecy 
ly good-natured tone, would have silenced 
any one in the world but Maggie Syke, but 
it had not the slightest effect on her. 
Maggie Syke was a small, plump little 
woman of about forty years old, but she did 
not look nearly her age until one looked 
closciy; she had fluffy, colorless hair, big 
round china-blue eyes, and an appealing 
childlike manner, and a habit of keeping 
her little fat hands—plump and dimpled 
like a baby’s—fall in view. At Judy’s re- 
buke she simply flopped down on the floor 
beside her, and began to stroke her hair 


her pathetic little chant, ‘Listen to me. 
Don't be selfish and unkind.” 

**Unkind! 
patient and long-suffering creature that 
ever lived,” said Judy emphatically ; ‘‘I list 
ened to you for hours when I wanted to go 
to sleep last night, and I listened to you all 


ing; and now do you know what would 
happen if we were two men? I should just, 


by the shoulders, shove you out at the door 
and tell you to go to the-———. Oh, yes, it 
would be ill natured of course, but that is 
what I should do.” She turned to her book 


and went on reading. 


“*T would not be thy executioner.’ 


that way. 


‘Thou tellest me there is murder in mine eyes.’ 
No; not murder exactly. I think the jury 
would find it justifiable homicide—or femi- 
cide if you like it better.” 

“Judy, dear!” 

‘“*Look here, Meg,” said Judy seriously, 
**I really do want to study. You had much 
better go down and practise your to-mor- 
rows’s singing lesson. If he does love you, 
he won't love you any better for singing 
flat, and even if he does not, you need not 
torture him; go and practise, there’s a good 

» 


” 


But the slight softening in her friend’s 
tone was quite as much encouragement a» 
Miss Syke needed. 

‘Then you think he does love me,” she 
chanted. 

Judith caught her lower lip between her 
teeth fora moment; it was a trick she had 
when her patience was tried. ‘‘I’ve had no 
evidence one way or another since break- 
fast time, and you asked me seven times 
then.” 

“Ah, do be nice to me, Judy,” with 
another irritating rub on the smooth dark 
hair; ‘‘Lam so unhappy; you used to say 
you thought he liked me.” 

“*T did say so. 
ner the first time I went with vou for your 
lesson that he liked you very muvh indeed, 
and when you asked me [ said so.” 

‘*Well, if he liked me then, of course he 
likes me now.” 


some after a while, how her pretty confid- 
ing way of talking about herself pleased 
most people until they found she could talk 
of nothing else, and that what looked like 
a touching proof of confidence was simply 
the result of illimitable egotism. 

Do you think he likes me now?” 

‘*My dear dear girl, if he does, he will 
tell you so himself.” 

“But I want to know what you think.” 

What Judith thought brought a hot blush 








to her face, but she hid it behind her book, 
| murmuring : 


“Tis but a peevish boy, yet he talks well.” 


} 
| Miss Syke got up, and walking to the 
| glass, began to contemplate her reflection. 
| Do you think I look older than he is? 
do you think he thinks so?” 
“IT have not the remotest means of know- 
{ing what he thinks. 
| But what do you think yourself?” 
| ‘That ‘Phebe’ is & very pretty part, 
and I shall make something of her —if 
ever you give me time to study, that is.” 
‘But about my age, dear!” 
“You know what i think on that sub- 


complaining, half caressing, fell on her | 


oor at fall length—and a good deal of it— | 


gently, the wrong way of course, saying, in 


lam out and out the most | 


in the friendliest manner possible, take you | 


No, but you make me feel a strong tendency 





| ject. Considering that we all profess to 
believe ourselves immortal, age does not 
| matter on either side, and I can’t see any 
| difference between a woman of forty mar- 
rying a man of thirty and a man of forty 
marrying a@ woman of thirty, or a girl of 
| eighteen, as more often happens.” 

‘Then you think he might marry me.” 

“I think if he does, and you worry him 
|\a8 you worry me, he will have an uncom- 
|monly hard time of i:.” 


“I wonder if he knows how old I am. | 


|I wish he had not sent me to his brother 
| about that life insurance: you see I had to 
put my real age down, and his brother 
| would be sure to tell it to him. 
| think that was why he sent me?” 
| “I do not, for two reasons; first, because 
|he is a gentleman, and secondly, because I 
{should say he has a tolerably fair idea of 
| your age without resorting to underhand 
| tricks.” 

| ‘Then why should he send me there?” 

| Because he was so good-natured as to 
| wish you to have good legal advice gratis, 
land had no idea of the contemptible 
| motives you would assign to him. I can’t 
| tell how sach thoughts enter your mind, 
|Maggie. I am quite sure they never enter 
| Charles Rathlin’s. 

| ‘There was something in the tone which 
| warned Miss Syke that her friend's patience 
| had been tried almost too far. To be sure 


she had said the same things in answer to | 


the same questions some seventeen times 


| before, but never with quite so much de- | 


jcision. Miss Syke rose and. crossing the 


}room, began to put on her bonnet and veil | « 


at the glass, arranging ber colorless little 
curls with elaborate precision; but it was 
| notin her to be silent long—after a few 
| moments she began afresh : 
‘“;ou came out with his 
| fluently just now, Judy. 
| Mr. Rathlin.” 

| “Can't help it,” said Judy shortly, ‘‘hear 
| it at the theatre—got it on the programme 
}incidental music by Charles Rathlin, you 
| know.” 


name 
7 always call him 


| “[ wish he had not written that music,” | 
the while we were at breakfast this morn- | 


said Maggie crossly; ‘‘he will be always at 
| the theatre now.” 

| ‘‘Nonsense, no one wants him there.” 

| “Bat he goes, 1am sure. I daresay you 
often see him when I don’t know.” 

| ‘Every single time I have seen him there, 
|or anywhere else, I have told you,” cried 
| Judy indignantly; then, changing her tone, 
|she added quietly, “I don’t know why I 
| should do so, but I have. Now let me go 
,on with my work, my dear.” 

| ‘You're very cross this morning,” said 
| Maggie plaintively. 

‘*Not cross; but what would you think if 


I came and worried you all the time you | 


| were having your singing lesson?” 

| ‘That would be very different; I could 
} not sing if you did.” 

**Well, J can’t read.” 

‘There, then, I won't interrupt her any 
more, that I won't; she shali have all the 
afternoon to herself, that she shall. 
have got to go out and give those wretched 
| little children a music lesson, so you will 
have the room to yourself; it isn’t quite 
time yet to go, though. Oh! I say, Judy, 
can you lend me a pair of gloves?” 

“Yes. Top drawer, left hand corner-” 

“Thank you, darling; which pair shall I 
take? May I have the dove-colored pair? 
[ wish your gloves were not so large for 
,me, Oh! may I put this pin in my veil?” 
“If you like” 
| ‘Thank you so much, dear. Oh! Judy, 
; dear, one thing before I go; will you not 
change your mind and come down to Salt- 
| sands with me at Easter?” 
| “*No, can’t afford it.” 
| “It would be so nice. Mr. Rathlin will 
be only a little way off, and he has promised 





| to come over sometimes and help me with | 
[thought from his man- | 


my cantata.” 

| ‘*Awfually good of him, but P’m not writ- 

| ing a cantata.” 

*‘But you would be company for me; we 
could give up our rooms here and take a 

little cottage together. 


egotistical when they live alone; they think 
hes ne one but themselves. You had much 
| better come with me.” 


| ‘Phanks, I prefer to be myself and risk | 


| the egotism.” 
| ‘But you don’t think of me a bit.” 


Judy gave a smothered laugh. ‘No 


|meed, dear, you think of yourself so in-| 


dustrously,” she murmured ; but Miss Syke 
| did not hear her, she was going on steadily 
| with her own reflections. ; 
| “It does look as if he liked me, doesn’t 
it? he was quite eager about your coming, 
|too. Before I told him you might perhaps 
| come with me he did not seem as if he 
| quite liked my plan, and when I asked if he 
would come over now and then to help me 
/with my cantata, he was very doubtful 
jabout it. You see, he could not very well 
| Visit me here alonc.” 


“I don’t see why. I'd have any one I 


| liked to come and see me wherever I lived.’ 
“Oh!” in a superior tone, ‘but I have 
been brought up to the habit of having a 
| chaperone.” 
“Thanks for the reminder. 
but I have got on very well.” 


j 


I haven't, 


Do you | 


very | 


Mr. Rathlin thinks | : 

Judy did not speak. She knew how Miss | it would be a charming plan, he was quite | “#inly never kept a friend so long before 
Syke’s pathetic infantiie manner, charming | taken with the idea; he thinks it so much | Se#erally she wore out their patience or 
enough for a few days, was deadly weari- | better for me not to be alone; people get so | Stew tired of them in a few months; for 
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“It is a great risk to marry any one xo 
much younger than myself. I am sure ay 
elderly husband would make one Lappier 
what do you think, dear?” 

Judy made no answer, so Miss Syk 
went on placidly : 

“Of course I shall give up teaching 
music when I am married, and spend all my 
time improving myself.” : 

‘Nice sort of wife you'll make at that 
rate.” 

“Of course [ shall fulfil all my duties 
|properly, Judy. { am not the sort of wo- 
|man to shirk my duties. I should make a 
| good wife, don’t you think so, dear? 

“Oh, charming!” 
| But good-bye now, dear. I’m going now 

I shan’t be back till tea-time. I have son: 
shopping to do after I have given my les 
,sons. How I detest those three tiresom: 
children and their prosy old uncle. Did | 
ever tell you they called him ‘Mollie Dar 

iing’—he is always putting on porous plas- 

ters, and talking about himself and his aii- 
ments. Well, good-bye.” 
**Good-bye.” 
| *Aren’t you going to kiss me, dear?” 

Judy got up from the floor and kissed 

her. Maggie Syke put her sentimenta| 

round little face up against the girl's strong 
young shoulder (brushing off a good dea 
of superfluous powder on to it) and sighed 
| heavily. 

“Oh! Judy dear, itis so dreadful to 
in love; do be nice to me,” she chanted. 
| ‘** Why, I'm sorry for thee, gentle Sy) 
via,’” quoted Judy, with a nervous laugh 
I dare say you've got it very bad, dear 
and he is—he is awfully interesting, and al 
that—but keep it in bounds, Meg; don’t 
show it till vou are sure; he won't like you 

j any the less. 
‘Why, Judy, how your heart is beating 
j}you ought not to fling yourself about as 
youdo. It can’t be good for you to lie on 
the floor like that—put on your hat and walk 
| to High Street station with me; it will do 
| you good, and I have so much more I want 
| to say to you.” 

Judy broke into a laugh, and shaking 
Miss Syke in an upward position, straight 
ened her bonnet, and literally pushed her 
through the door. 

* Good-bye, Meg,” she callec, cheerfully 
| ** try to bring back something fresh to talk 
j}about when you come in.” 
| Then she shut the door, and picking wy; 
| her copy of “As You Like It,” which sh¢ 
| had left on the floor, began to walk slowly 
up and down the room, reading and think 
ling by turns. She was a tall, handsom 
girl, a trifle angular and unformed as yet 
but straight and supple, with clear-cut fea- 
tures, and a bright, resolute face; her ver; 
footsteps sounded firm and decided as sh« 
| walked to and fro. 


Judith Gale and Margaret Syke wer 
friends of about a year’s standing. They 
j nad made each other’s acquaintance in a 
boarding-house where they both had been 
| staying. and had taken to each other. Ju- 
| dith had been amused and attracted by the 


| other’s child-like and confiding ways, and 
;mvureover, had pitied her because the mar- 
riage of a brother had forced her to leave 
| her home and fight for herself in the world. 
| After a time, when she found that Miss 
Syke’s brother and sister-in-law had been 
perfectly willing for her to reside with 
| them, and wrote her affectionate and hearty 
| letters, Judy’s sympathy cooled a little, and 
| when she found Miss Sykes had a nice litth 
fortune of her own, and that in her cas 
| fighting for herself simply meant making 
| Spasmodic efforts to achieve distinction, first 
in one walk of life and then ia another, it 
died out altogether. 
} Still,as she had begun the friendship, 
| Judy kept it up, for she was not the sort of 
girl who changes readily; besides, she had 
|really a sort of tolerant regard fore her 
| egotistical, sentimental little friend. 
| On the other hand, Maggie Syke hai 
j}taken to Judy as she had taken to dozens 
before, and had made her the last of a long 
series of bosom friends; but she had cer- 





| One of her strongest characteristics was 
| that her friends must have no friends but 
| herself, and this was trying to girls with 
| Sisters, or of a sociable disposition. Now. 
| in Judy’s case there was no difficulty, for 
| lonelier girl did not live; she was a solitary 
hard-working orphan, with few friends, and 
no desire to change them; she had posi- 
tively lived nine months with Maggie Syk« 
| without finding out her jealousy, and it was 
only since Miss Syke had taken up music 
and fallen in love with her music-master 
that she had noticed the trait through th: 
bitter hatred Maggie seemed to entertain [01 
Mr. Rathlin’s other pupils. 
*‘Poor Meg, poor Meg, whata wretch | 
feel,” murmured Judy, as she walked up aud 
|down with her book in her hand. ‘*Wiat 
a wretch and what a sneak. 


*So holy aud so perfect is my love, 

And I in such a poverty of Grace.’ 
No, that’s out of my part—Silvius says that 
Oh, poor little Meg, I wonder it it was wy) 
fault. He certainly seemed to like her th 
first day that [saw him. She told me & 
notice, and I noticed. 
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There be some women, Silvius, had they marked 
him 

in parcels as I did would have gope near 

To fall in love with him; but for my part 

| love him not, por hate him not, and yet—’ 


Oh, dear, I shall never get this learned, I 
wonder is it my fault he has changed. 


‘He said mine eyes were black and my hair black.’ 


No, he didn’t; he said I ought to take care 
she had some hot tea whenever she came in, 
is if I had nothing else to do but sit by the 
fireand Keep her tea hot. That certainly 
looked as if he were in love with her; a 
nan in love always forgets that any one 
can have anything more important to do 
than look after the woman who interests 
him. He made me feel quite selfish for 
having any affairs of my own. Oh, he was 
certainly fond of her then. 


‘For what had he to do to chide with me.’ 


No that’s the wrong place. 
landlady opered the door. 


( irass?” 


Mr. Rathtin wishes to see you, miss.” 
Judy started, the resolute look on her face 
vardened, and she shut up her book with a 
snap. 
**}] will be bitter with him, and passing short,” 
e murmured, but she came forward witha 
very commonplace manner 
[ am so sorry Miss Syke is oat,” she said. 
It is not of any consequence, I have only 


Well,” as the 
‘Well, Mrs. 


brought her some papers—examination 
papers.” 

Oh, she will know all about them, I 
5 ippose?” 


[ don’t think she will; I am afraid I 
shall have to ask you to give her a message,” 
said Mr, Rathlin quietly 

‘Itis a pity you should have brought 
them when Maggie was out; I thought you 
knew she went outon Wednesdays, as you 
found her the pupils she goes to.” 

She did not look at him, although he was 
a very pleasant object to look at, being tall 
and well built, with a clean-shaved face and 
shining close-cut dark hair. He had none of 
the haggard raggedness of the conventional 
musician; he looked something between a 
country gentleman and a barrister. 

When he saw the girl’s face studiously 
turned away, a look of resolution that quite 
equalled her own, rose to his eyes ; he walked 
slowly towards her with the papers in his 
ands. 

‘‘Will you be so kind as to tell her,’ he 
began, “that I know very well she cannot 
answer the questions off-hand, she must look 
up the answers in the books I have lent her. 
rell her I am not trying to find out what 
she knows, but to put her in the way of 
knowing a little more.” 

Judy glanced at the papers. “I don’t 
know mucb of music,” she said, ‘but it 
strikes me that any one who cannot work 
these will be simply wasting time trying to 
write a cantata.” 

Yes, have you said that to Miss Syke?” 

‘Lam not her music master.” 

Do you think she would believe you if 
you did say that?” 

‘I don’t profess to know anything of 
inusic.” 

But you do profess to know something of 
character, and so do I. I believe the at- 
tempt to write acantata will be a very use- 
ful lesson in music to Miss Syke.” 

‘It will be a very cruel lesson.” 

‘*But it will be private, and therefore less 
paintul than it would be to learn what she 
inust learo in fall class.” 

“Ts that why you want her to go to Salt- 


sands?” said Judy, her manner relaxing a 
little. 

‘‘[ want her to go! It was no suggestion 
of mine.” 


‘‘Ah, no more it was, I forgot; your sug- 
vestion was that I should go with her.” 

“Well, what then? It was a very good 
suygestion.” 

Magzgie seems to be under the impression 
that it came from her.” 

‘Well, perhaps it did—let us suppose it 
did, if she said so; but no, Miss Gale, let us 
frank. I suggested it, and is there any 
reason why I should not?” 

Judy was silent, she would not say ‘‘no,” 
and dared not say ‘‘yes,” lest he should ask 
for the reason, and so have an opportunity 
of saying what she was determined not to 
hear. 

Rathlin went on, *‘It is not good for man 
to be alone, and it is worse for a woman; it 
is bad enough while she is at work, but a 
lonely holiday is frightful. You had much 
better go with Miss Syke.” 

“Tam sorry my own affairs prevent my 
being as serviceable to Miss Syke as you 
think I should.” 

‘And who told you it was merely for Miss 
Syke’s sake I made the suggestion, pray?” 

“That is what she believes, and it is 
natural she should believe it.” 

‘And if [told you it was of you I was 
thinking?” 

“J should not believe you. Lam notyour 

upil. It would be very presumptuous of 
vou to try to direct what I do, or where I 
zo. No; if you said anything of that kind, 
| should tell you to say it to Miss Syke—it 
may interest her, it does not interest me.” 

“You will not believe it was for your 
sake?” 

‘Not for one moment.” 

“But if I declared to you that it was?” 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


‘‘I should say, Good afternoon !” 

They were standing facing each other 
now, and she saw that all her fencing was 
of no use—the fight was coming. So she 
stuod, meeting his eyes quietly, both her 


hands well in view, clasped carelessly but | 


firmly together; but all her courage could 
not keep the veins in her throat from throb- 
bing and trembling; he saw the shadows 
quiver on them in the dim afternoon light. 

Lf she was resolute, so was he. He saw 
how strong and true and high-hearted she 
was, and told himself he would not leave 
her until he had won her. 


[Concluded next week. | 


Moral Sublimity. 


BY REV. WILLIAM G. BABCOCK. 
Longfellow in his inspiring ‘‘Psalm of 
Life” tells us that we are reminded by the 
lives of great men that we can make our 
lives sublime. If by moral sublimity is 
meant extraordinary gifts and energy, it 
must of couree be exceptional. We may 
not aspire to the lofty heights of a Moses, 
an Emerson ora Garrison; but if it means 
a predominant spirit of conscientiousness, 
reverence and unselfishness, as opposed to 


a predominant spirit of indulgence and cu- | 


pidity it is surely within the reach of most 
of us. 

There are multitudes who respond to 
noble sentiments, whose lives are ordered 


| by a high standard of duty and honor, who 


are actuated by worthy motives, whose 


tastes and sympathies are refined and ele- | 


vating, who are neither sordid nor arbitrary 
in their domestic relations, who are not 
slaves to appetite, fashion or mammon, who 
in a word lead noble and exemplary lives. 
Fortunately the great mass of society in 
civilized lands is engaged in good works, 


| involving the production and distribution of 


the comforts, conveniences and luxuries of 
life, and are so far exempt from the evils 
of physical,mental and social degeneration. 

The nineteenth century has surely pro- 
duced a higher order of life than was pos- 
sible in previous centuries, however we 
may deplore the low condition of things. 
We may look for a larger manifestation of 
sublimity in daily living, now that the lead- 
ing educators of our race, the state, the 
church and the press are insisting upon good 
lives as the chief end and aim of existence. 
Moral and spiritual supremacy in the con- 
duet of private and public affairs is now 


felt as never before to be of the highest | 
It can be promoted not by | 


importance 
decrying all worldly pursuits, not by de- 
nouncing all sensual delights and all self- 
secking, bat by a proportionate cultivation 
of the whole nature, subordinatng to reason 
and religion, the propensities which ally us 
to inferior kingdoms. 

Not personal, temporary enjoyment or 
serrow is our being’s end and aim, buta 
life adapted to the good of the race, a hfe 
that amounts to something beneficial, that 
is a comfort and not an obstruction to our- 


| selves and fellow-men, a life which though 
;soon forgotten by the places which now 


kuow"us, will add something to the welfare 
of posterity. Although there is still a la- 
mentable addiction to low ambitions, peo- 
ple are rated not by their extraordinary 
power to amass pecuniary wealth, not by 
prowess on the battlefield or in ecclesias- 
tical councils, not by their physical or intel- 


, lectual superiority, but by their services to | 
humanity, their purity of heart, honesty 


and usefulness. There is a wide spread 
sentiment that the state, the school, the 
churcb must devote themselves to the woik 
of multiplying the number of good lives as 
the only hope of securing safety, blessed- 
ness and unending privileges for posterity. 
Moral qualities are at a premium as they 
always will be, for of all forms and instan- 
ces of sublimity in nature and life, none 
can surpass exhibitions of moral sublimity. 
We may admire the glory of the heavens 
and the grandeur of the landscape, the 
genius of Plato and Shakespeare, but they 
are not equal to the glory and grandeur of 
a great soul, a self-sacrificing act, a life of 


|\deyotion to moral principles. We 


occasional instances, like that of John 
Burns, where thousands are kept in order 
by the presence of a large commanding 
moral power. The outrages On one side or 
the other of industrial conficts will yield 
only to moral measures. What a heavenly 
sight it is where justice, truth and love 
flow continuously through all the details ot 
business. The unconscious sublimity of 
the ocean and sky. indicative of latent 
power and freedom will be eclipsed, when 
human nature shall develop her latent power 
to inaugurate an improved social system. 

There is nothing Utopian or unpracticable 
in moral sublimity. We have numberless 
instances of it in our homes, our schools 
and our occupations, which will never be 
made public. 

That civilization is to go up higher, who 
can doubt? 
imperative. 
in their movement. Churches and states 
can eventually make their lives sublime, by 
the discovery and application of supreme 
morality, with its exceedingly rich and large 
rewards. Already the public sentiment 
against injustice and crime in high places 


The law of human progress is | 
Large bodies are slow but sure | 


! 

and low places is seeking new remedies, and 
moral intrepidity is manifesting itself. Des- 
perate wickedness excites moral indigna- 
tion, great deliverances from evil ace already 
gaining our admiration and gratitude. So- 
ciology has become a popular and collegiate 
study. To be personally interested in the 


|improvement of society is incumbent upon | 


/all who wish to keep abreast of our times. 


'How Some of Briton’s Great Men Shine 
in Conversation. 


Fifteen months ago a writer who wished 
| to exemplify conversation at its best would 
| very probably have nelected the instance of 

Mr. Mathew Arnold, who combined in sin- 
gular harmony the various elements which 
go to make good company—urbanity, court- 
sy, liveliness, quick sympathy, eagerness 
to learn, readiness to impart, keen interest 
in the world’s works and ways, ard a natu- 
raland never-failing humor, as genial as it 
was pungent. His crowning glory was 
|that he could be a man of the world with- 
| out being frivolous, and a man of letters 
| without being pedantic. 

No image except that of a torrent can 
| convey the notion of Mr. Gladstone's con- 
| versation—its rapidity, its volume, its 
| splash and dash, its frequent beauty, its 
striking effect, the amount of varied matter 
which it brings with it the hopelessness of 
| trying to resist it, the unexpectedness of its 
| onrash, the subdued but fertilized condition 
| of the subjected area which it leaves be- 
hind. But for conversation, strictly so- 
|called, Mr. Gladstone has no taste. He 
asks questions when he wants information, 
and answers them copiously when asked by 
others. But of give-and-take, of meeting 
you halfway, and of paving you back in 
your own conversational coin, he has no 
notion. — 

As a story-teller Lord Granville is unsur- 
passed. He has been everywhere and 
knows everyone. He has “warmed both 
| hands before the fire of life,” and he has a 
| happy kneck of imparting its genial warmth 
| to those around him. 

Another politician who excels in conver- 
| sation is Sir George Trevelyan. He is, of 

course, from the necessities of his position, 
}a man of the world and a politician, but 
|the true man in Sir George Trevelyan is 
| the historian, the biographer, the man of 
| letters. Whenever he touches a historical 
or literary theme, Sir George’s whole being 
| seems to undergo a transformation. 

Mr. Morley’s feading characteristic is a cer- 
| tain dignified austerity of demeanor which 
| repels familiarity and tends to keep conver- 
'sation on ® high level. But each time one 
|meets him there is less formality and less 
| restraint, and the grave courtesy, which 
|hever fails, is soon touched with friendli- 
/ness and frank good humor in a singularly 
| attractive fashion. He talks not much, bat 
| remarkably well. His sentences are delib- 
| erate, clear cut, often eloquent. His quota- 
| tions are apt and originai. 
| Lord Salisbury goes so little into general 
| society that his qualities as a talker are not 
| familiarly known. Yet no one can listen, 
| even casually, to his conversation without 
| appreciating the fine manner, full of both 
| dignity and courtesy, the perfect freedom 








| from pomposity, formality, and self-asser- “ 


| tion, and the dash of cynicism which modi- 
| fles, though it never masks, the flavor of 
| his fun. 
Very distinctly of to-day is the conversa- 
| tion of Mr. Labouchere. Even our country 
|cousins are aware that the member 
| for Northampton is less an ornament of 
| general soviety than the oracle of an initiat- 
ed circle. The smoking room of the House 
of Commons is his shrine, and there, poised 
|in an American rocking chair, and delicate- 
|ly toying with a cigarette, he unlocks the 
| varied treasures of his well-stored memory, 
| and enunciates the far-reaching principles 
| of his mild philosophy. 
| All lovers of good conversation and good 
| fellowship must deplore alike the cause and 
| the consequences of Sir Robert Peel’s dis- 
lappearance from London. Sir Robert's 
| most salient feature as a talker is his lovely 
| voice, deep, flexible, melodious, and pro- 
| nounced by Mr. Gladstone—no mean judge 
|of such matters—to be the finest organ he 
jhas ever heard in Parliament. And the 
| voice. admirable in itself, is the vehicle of 
conversation which is worthy of it. 
| The society of London offers no more 
| striking or interesting figure than that of 
Mr. Robert Browning. It may safely be 
alleged that no one meeting him for the 
first time ana unfurnished with a clue 
would guess his vocation. He might bea 
| diplomatist, a statesman, a discoverer ora 
|man of science. But, whatever were his 
| calling, we should feel that it must be es- 
| sentially practical. And his conversation 
| corresponds to his appearance. It abounds 
| in vigor, in fire, in vivacity. It is always 
| genuinely interesting, and often strikingly 
eloquent. 


Thanks to his sharp and persistent at- 
tacks of Anglomania, now become practi- 
cally chronic, Mr. Lowell may fairly be 
reckoned among the talkers of London. 
His trim sentences, his fund of anecdote, 
his airy omniscence, his minute and circum- 
stantial way of laying down the law, are 
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familiar enough to diners-out in literary 
and political circles and the frequenters of 
| cultured tea tables. 


Fortitude Born of Love. 


It was in the year 1880, in a third rate 
city called Neufchateau, in the department 
des Vosges, France, about noon, that we 
were passing, my father and myself, in 
front of a store where in addition to hard- 
ware a supply of ammunition was kept for 
the use of a regiment there, says a corres- 
pondent of the Philadelphia Press. Sud- 
denly we heard a terrible explosion, and 
being thrown or having unconsciously ran, 
I know not which, we at any rate found 
ourselves about twenty yards from where 
the explosion occurred, and could see part 
of the roof in the street. 

We had hardly reached the building when 
& man came out of it covered with powder, 
his hair and beard burning, and large pieces 
of flesh hanging from his face and bare 
arms. Never will { forget the horror of 
the sight; his flesh was charred and his 
clothes partly burned. As he reached the 
sidewalk he looked around him and called a 
nameI did not catch. Receiving no answer 
he went right back into that burning fur- 
nace, and in a few seconds came out bear- 
ing in his arms his child, a girl of six or 
seven. ‘Those nearer to him heard him say : 

‘‘My darling, are you hurt? Oh, you are 
hurt!” While the poor little thing kept 
saying: ‘‘No, papa, I am not hurt, not at 
all; you are burning, think of yourself,” 
and yet the blood was trick.ing from her 
forehead where the flying debris made a 
deep gash. Both recovered, though dis- 
figured for life. At the time I thought 
there was not only one hero but two. 

















The system of endorsing is all wrong, and 
should be utterly abolished. It has been 
the dnancial ruin of more men than, perhaps, 
all other causes. Bookkeeping, a journal 
devoted to merchants, clerks, and business 
men, advises our young men especially to 
study the matter carefully inall its bearings, 
and adopt some settled policy to govern 
their conduct, so as to be ready to answer 
the man who asks them to sign his note. 
What responsibility does one assume when 
he endorses a note? Simply this: He is 
held for the payment of the amount in full, 
principal and interest, if the maker of the 
note, through misfortune, mismanagement, 
or rascality, fails to pay it. Notice, the 
endorser assumes all this responsibility, 
with no voice inthe management of the 
business and no share in the profits of the 
transaction, if it proves profitable; but with 
a certainty of lossif, for any of the reasons 
stated. the principal fails to pay the note. 














Have a Hobby and be Great. 


Edwin Booth delights in whist playing. 

Joe Jefferson, the artist, encroaches on 
the time of Jefferson, the actor. 

The historian, Bancroft, is an expert in 
rose culture. 

John D. Rockefeller makes a hobby of 
churches, especially the Baptist. 
Henry Villard is an authority on comic 


pera. 
Russell Sage prefers chess to the stock 
market. 

Jay Gould is passionately fond of flowers, 
while his son George prefers postage-stamp 
collections. 

John Wanamaker’s Sunday-school is the 
apple of his eye. 

Charles A. Dana delights in chrysanthe- 
mum culture. 

President Harrison collects bric-a-brac and 
ancient coins. 

Gen. Sherman has a weakness for pretty 

irls. 

\8 Grover Cleveland yearns for hard work. 

Mr. Gladstone chops down trees, while 
Bismarck prefers seltzer water. 

George W. Childs is fond of collecting 
authors’ manuscripts and the letters of great 
men. 

Corporal Tanner likes to talk. 





A pavhetic little story is told of Bottesini, 
concerning his last concert at Parma. It 
was a rainy evening and the managers had 
forgotten to send a carriage for the veteran, 
who set out on foot, and had gone some 
distance before a passing friend perceived 
|him and made him enter his carriage. Ar- 
| rived at the concert room, Bottesini tuned 
| his instrument and began to rub his bow 
| with rosin. The rosin crumbled in his 
hands, and, turning to his friends with a 
half-sad smile, he said, ‘‘See, it is so that 
Bottesini, too, will break up.” Theh he 
| grasped his loved instrument and drew the 
‘bow across the strings; but instantly 
| stopped with a wondering look, for he felt 
|something strange in the tone; his touch 
|was answered less readily and certainly 
than of old. Once more he tried and once 
| more stopped—this time with a smile, say- 
ing only, ‘‘It answers no more.” His audi- 





|ence perceived nothing unusual in the per- 

| formance, which they applauded as warmly 
|as ever, but Bottesini seemed to feel the 
shadow of death. On the following day he 
‘was stricken with illness, and soon after 
the wonderful hand wasstilled forever. 
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A 
EVENT AND OPINION. 


Who calls Harvard snobbish now? 





“I must tear myself away,” sighs the 
autuimn leaf. 


Theater goers are in clover these days, 
—also in cloves, but keep this mum. 


There was probably a time when Tanner's 
parents, like other parents, wondered 
whether their boy would ever talk! 


Minnesota has been having snow squalis 
while we have been raving over our autumn 


leaves. But we feel no ignoble envy. 
The Rev. 8. A. Barnett writes in The 
New Review, of ‘‘Whitechapel.”. What is 


he about anyway? Where is Arthur War- 


ren? 


Tricyclist: No; Jennie June’s new paper, 
The Woman’s Cycle, will be of no special 
use to you. 
gan. 


It is not a wheelswoman’s or- 


Francis W. Bird is eighty, but still drives 
business and dips into. politics, with the 
vim of twenty-five. Long life to the sage 
of Walpole! 


It would simplify matters for the critics | 
the | 


if, in Shakespearian representations, 
managers would state definitely where ‘‘the 
text may be found.” 


The electric pen? No ink blots! 
stubbing its steel toe! No spluttering and 
blurs! Six dozen gross, please, and you 
can’t be too quick about it. 


Mrs. Harrison has sat for some new 
photographs, and the negatives have been 
touched up to that extent that the pictures 
are going off like hot cakes. 


There is to be a new Tower of London 


that is to tower above all towers, and, like | 


enough, call the Eiffel its ‘‘little 
‘Excelsior’ is the motto of the day. 


Directions are going the rounds of the 
papers ‘‘How to Keep a Trim Figure.” 


‘They are needlessly elaborate. Clasp it just 
about right, and the chances are it stays. 


[t seems a congruous and exhilarating 


road to glory along the line of the electric | 


wires, but a man would like a chance to 


engage passage and choose his time of 
departure. These wires are a thought ‘‘too 
fly.” 


An Eastern wife, we are told, has only 
to place her slippers outside her door to 
secure herself from the intrusion even of 
her husband. Whew! Must they not be 
whoppers? 


Itis very reassuring on the part of re- 
porters to state that such and such a meet- 
ing was called to order, ‘‘the president 
John Jones, in the chair.” Otherwise we 
might suppose that the president was under 
the table. 


The action of the Episcopal convention 
at New York on the revision of the liturgy 
will necessitate the purchase of new prayer- 
books,—or careful interlineation of the old. 
That is where those have the advantage 
who pray as they please. 


If the relative statistics of Boston's 
church attendance and Sunday street car 
patronage could be published, the American 
Board would turn all its guns towards the 
Hub. Our Indian Summer Sundays seem 
to turn all Boston out to grass. 


Chrysanthemums have appeared in the 
florists’ windows, and they are gorgeous 
in the extreme. One woman was heard to 
sigh the other day, ‘‘They do make me so 
miserably happy that I shall die if I look at 
them !” 
much in that way. 


If a newspaper hates one proceeding 
above another it is to give a gratuitous ad- 


vertisement, but considering the circum- 


stances we cannot forbear to say that those 
Patent Piano Mufflers, that reduce the tone 
of the instrument to a minimum should be 
in every household. 


This world is but a bubble, but it did not 
burst. worth a cent yesterday, though every 
Millerite came out in ascension robes. In 
the light of past experience it seems more 
than likely that when we part company 


No | 


brother.” | 


And they do affect sensitive people 
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** And leave the vain low strife 
That makes men mad—the tug for wealth and 
power, 
The passions and the cares that wither life, 
And waste its little hour.” 


with earth it will be to the tune of “Good 
| by, proud world, 7’m going home.” 





A Barnard College girl writes that there 
are advantages in being a pioneer. They, 
being first freshmen, had no sophs to haze 
them, and they are having large times es- 
tablishing precedents and laying plans to 
be first in war as they were first in peace. 
Sail in, girls. That way lies higher educa- 
tion. 


The press, that has been indefatigable in 
giving detailed accounts of the Whitechapel 
crimes, now innocently remarks that it is a 
curious thing in the history of crime to 
note how Jack, the Ripper’s atrocities have 
become epidemic. Mighty curious, but 
like Columbus’ egg trick, easy enough when 
one knows how. 


If Mr. Richard Mansfield ever shed any 
real tears does he not know where they 
came from? In mock grief at the 
death of King Henry, he assiduously and 
| repeatedly wipes away mock tears from the 
| outer angle of his eyes. Perhaps he knows 
how to shed cross-eyed tears, but the rest 
of us do not. 


his 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Whatever shift the weather kaleidoscope 
| may have taken by the time these Observa- 
tions have put on the respectability of type, 
to-day the sky and the earth and the air are 
glorious beyond words. If we are indebted 
to the Indians for this style of summer, 
then have the noble red men never half 
received their due. 

Think of a world still vivid green below, 
a shimmer of crimson and amber and olive 
and gold between, and celestial blue above! 
Who can describe it forus? Nobody, quite, 
|and least of all ourselves, but Helen Hunt 
Jackson just hinted at its beauty, missing 
half its atmosphere, its charm of sun-lit 
splendor, in her sonnet to October :— 





es 


“Bending above the spley woods which blaze, 
Arch skies so blue they flash, and hold the sun 

| Immeasurably far; the waters run 

Too slow, 80 freighted are the river ways 

With gold of elms and birches from the maze 

Of forests. Chestnuts, clicking one by one, 
Kacape from sajin burs; her fringes done, 

The gentian spreads them out in sunny days, 
And, like late revellers at dawn, the chance 

Of one sweet, mad, last hour, all things assalil, 

And conquering, flash and open ; while to enhance 

The spell, by sunset door, wrapped in a veil 

Of red and purple mists. the summer, pale, 

Steals back alone for one more song and dance.” 


Bryant was less fanciful, but paints the 
scene with surer touch, and, what is more, 
deduces his customary grain of philosophy. 
The Observer must not get too poetical, but 
a snatch from ‘‘Autumn Woods’ begs to be 
given, before the sky clouds over, and we 
have to tur our eyes to muddy pavements 
about town. The reader can afford some- 
times to let the Observer quote other sing- 
ers, as a concession to the self-denial that 
restrains a home-made song. 





But Bryant wandered out, perhaps in the 
forests of Cummington and this is what he 
saw :-— 


“The woods of autumn, all around our vale, 
Have put their glory on. 


“The mountains that infold, 
In their wide sweep, the colored landscape 
round, 
Seem groups of giant-kings, in purple and gold, 
That guard the enchanted ground, 


“And far In heaven, the while, 
The sun, that sends that gale to wander here, 
Pours out on the fair earth his quiet smile,— 
The sweetest of the year. 


“Where now the solemn shade, 

| Verdure and gloom where many branches meet ; 

So grateful, when the noon of summer made 
The valiey sick with heat? 








“Let in through all the trees 
Come the strong rays; the forest depths are bright. 
Their sunny-colored foliage, in the breeze, 
Twinkles, like beams of light. 


“The rivulet, late unseen, 
Where bickering through shrubs its waters run, 
Shines with the image of its goltlen screen 
And glimmering of the sun. 


“Ah! "twere a lot too blest 
Forever in thy colored shades to stray ; 
Amid the kisses of the soft south» cst 
To rove and dream for aye, 





Out on the summit of Corey Hill in 
Brookline, or on the hights of Parker's Hill 
in Roxbury, not to mention the giddy emi- 
nence of the Blue Hills of Milton, or the 
crown of our immortat Bunker Hill, in 
Charlestown,a wonderful panorama has been 
unfolded, these bright days. Below 
lies the vast outspread city, seeming in its 
fire-proof brick a mass of royal, Venetian 
red, all jewelled with glittering many-col- 
ored foliage, gemmed with sky-blue pools, 


one 


and semi-surrounded by ocean’s heavenly 
blue, repeating as in a mirror the celestial 
arch above it; and over, and in, and through 
all, the mellow, golden sunlight irradiating 
earth till it is like a dream of heayen—it is 
something to have lived to see October! 


And if it is all dull and sere and drabbled, 
a few days hence, remember back to Tues- 
day, and say if it was not all, and more 
than all, true then. 

There is something a trifle painful in the 
passing of a high mood, whether it isa 
dimming of nature’s skies, or the lowering 
of a thought. But 
breath long in too rarefied air. and aftera 


mortal’s we cannot 
flight where we see above the heads of our 
fellows, and taste upper air, we come down, 
with more or less of a thad, and plod along 
the streets, as we see other people plod be- 
side us, in the shadow of cold, sunless 
blocks, intent on small concerns, without a 
thought of the great shining overhead. 





In the most careless speech or writing 


ove is never sure where one may be made 
to In that simple little remark 
about seeing above the heads of our fellows 


wince. 


the twinge was hidden, recalling as it did, 
a foolish paragraph made vulgar by a sin- 
gle missing type. 

In an idle mood the paragrapher remarked 
in last week's COMMONWEALTH :— 

“With all woman’s tribulations she has 


one thing to be thankful for. If she can’t 


have pockets all over her clothes as a man | 


does she is not obliged to stand holding her 
hand in her hand while she talks to her fel- 
lows.” 

You would not suppose it would make 
much difference to drop out that closing s, 
yet the writer was not happy to read that 
woman ‘“‘is not obliged to stand holding her 


hat in her hand when she talks to her 
Jellow.” 
One must not be too particular? No, but 


there is occasionally a time when one feels 
that one has the ‘‘makings of” an eloquent 
speaker, and never more than when some 
carefully read proof fails to mend its ways 
at the hands of the corrector. 

It is not safe to start a newspaper worker 
on the subject of typographical errors. 
One has so many sore spots in memory, 
some 80 sore that they can never be touched 
or told of; others deliciously funny in their 
idiocy. The Observer will not turn to the 
note book when they are all embalmed,— 
will not mention the ninety-and-nine, bat 
just tell of one that has been held too long. 
It was in a review of Whittier’s little parcn- 
ment covered booklet, that appeared at 
least three years ago; the Observer re- 
marked, in passing, upon the ‘few late, 
sweet strains from our National Priest of 
Song,”—and the types said, ‘‘we have here 
a few late strawberries from our National 
Priest of Song.” 

Could metaphoricai elegance further go? 

We ought to make all manner of allow- 
ance for remarkable statements that we 
see in print, for there is always the possi- 
bility that they may differ as widely from 
the submitted manuscript as do the opin- 


ions of the victim of an ‘‘interview” from | 


those invented by the average interviewer. 


It is very easy, and to some natures de- 
plorably natural, to put one’s own words 
and sentiments into the mouth of another. 
Usually they bear trace of their individa- 
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ality, and fall flat, as they deserve to, but 
the uninitiated may be led astray. 

Two estimable women, in the country, 
sisters, were taking their walks abroad 
one the very essence of all propriety io 
speech as weil as in conduct; the other 
constructed more on random principles, as 
it were. A neighbor came along with his 
carryall, and one of the good women, th: 
embodiment of prvopriety, improved th: 
chance to ride home. Her sister's domici|: 
lay in another neighborhood, and she went 
home alone, explaining the absence of he: 
companion after this style: “Joe Smith 
come along with his team, and it was such 
a good chance, Sarah said, ‘I vam, I'll go 
home with him!” 

Somehow Sarah's friends, though accept 
ng the story in the main, drew the line at 
“T yum.” 

Such people make dangerous reporters 
but ‘‘the woods are full” of them. 

After all, those engravers suit their sub 
ject best who work out the lines ‘‘from a 
| portrait himself.” The artist who 
paints his own likeness has an enviable op- 


by 


| portunity. No need to summon god 
mothers or enchanters to grant ‘‘thre« 


wishes,” or to conduct the favored one t 
the magic fount of beauty. He has matters 
Would he see nobility set 
upon the brow when mediocrity is stamped ’ 
He has but to place it there. Would lx 

have dull eyes mirror fathomless depths of 
soul and emotion? He may make himself, 
as he knows himself in rarest moments of 
| exaltation and experience, look out through 
| orbs that are opaque to beholders from the 
other side. If his face lacks the mobility 

to express the emotions that sway the soul 

he has his hand upon the mystical network 
of expression; he can give us his faithfu 

| mental portrait, painted by himself. 

So can the writer of autobiography, and 
it is a sad commentary upon mankind's de 
fective vision that we are more quickly 

| recognized when sketched ‘‘as ithers see 
| us,” than when we have carefully finished 
| ourselves off by the licht of our own under- 
| Standing. 


all his own way. 





And nothing is harder to comprehend 
| than the different estimates that are set 
j}upon the same individual, according to 
the curious twist in the mental vision, or 
the singularity of the mental palate—if the 
figure may pass. People’s tastes do so radi- 
| cally differ! What one considers so clever 
| or to excite wild admiration, another hon- 
estly abhors as the essence of vulgarity, 
and, possibly, vice versa; but, as a late 
novel has it, ‘‘Such is Life.” 


Our younglings get ideas of their own as 
what is correct and permissible. One 
small Bostonian is a-weary of her environ- 
ments. Such a Small Girl to rebel against 
the inevitable! She broke out the other 
day: ‘‘Mamma, I don’t want to live in 
Boston any longer.” 

‘*‘What’s the matter witn Boston?” asked 
her mother, intending no irreverence. 

**I don’t like the way I have to talk. | 
just hate to have to say ‘faucet.’ I'd rather 
say ‘fasset,’ and be countrified.” 

Bless her little soul. Don't you think we 
might make an exception in her favor, and 
allow her to say ‘‘fasset,"—when Mr. 
Howells is out of town? 

It is extremely uncomfortable to be out 
of touch with your environment, and espec- 
ially with your rank and condition of life. 

The syndicate writers who have been 
dallying with the problem what they would 
do if, having been men, they were to be- 
come women, or vice versa, have been 
voicing some weird longings to the world. 

It is an amusing, even an edifying topic, 
and one upon which we can each try our 
hand. 





Observers are both men and women, but 
let us ‘‘suppose” what the ComMONWEALTH 
Observer would if transmigrated into criss- 
| cross conditions. We will suppose the Ob- 

server first to become a man, having never 
| been a man before. We will hand out per- 


| sonal pronouns for his use, and see what 
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he will do with them, and with his new 
setting. 

Here goes then: 

If I were a man, before I started out on 
my “life work,” as we used to say when we 
were sweet girl graduates, I would spend 
two or three days in running up and down 
stairs to see how it seemed to have no long 
gowns to hold up. I would only stop chas- 
ing up and down stairs long enough to go 
out every time it rained, and tramp about 
town with trousers turned up, full of glee 
at the thought that my boots were not get- 
ting frescoed with mud stains, from un- 
manageable draperies that were 
with the same. 

I would stuff my fifteen pockets full of 


dadoed 


all personal belongings that I stood any | 


small chance of needing, and I should keep 
picking up things all the time to realize my 
enfranchisement from steel and bone armor. 

I should throw away all my hair pins, 
but one,—which I could never keep house 
without—and I should curry my hair by run- 
ning my hands through it, twice a day. 

I should take a hilarious delight in sally- 


ing out at all hours without taking the | 


trouble to fiton my gloves, when I didn’t 
feel like it, and I should revel in a thousand 
ther freedoms too trivial to name. 

There ig not a shadow of doubt that, so 


far as clothes were concerned, I should 


find my lot vastly bettered. 


Yet, such is the degradation of bondage, 
never yet have [ pined to snip off a frill. 





What else would I 
might be a bundle of 
would not be that. 

I would not be a crank, but I would not 
shilly-shally through life. 

Having been a woman [ should never} 
have known a craze for political life. I 
should not have been that kind of a woman, 
but being a man I would be a politician. 


do? The telling 
negations, but I 


A hard life and not a merry one, but as we 
newspaper folk say, field.” 
The right kind of a politician can do all he 
knows how to do, and be all he is able to 
be, and use all there is of himself, and make | 
it pay, largely, in glory, and dollars, and 
real good to humanity. 

{ would be that kind of a politician. 


‘“‘there is a 





Then, though the connection may be | 
curious, I would not be a drinking man, | 


and neither would I eat—too much; for a! 


dyspeptic man might better be a snapping | showed me a card she had just received in- | 


turtle, and be known for what he is, besides 
saving tailor bills. I would live for large 
health of body and soul,—and to vhat end, 
among my other industries I should never 
turn my attention to the sowing of wild 
oats. 


I would be chivalrous to women, whether | 
they deserved it or not, for could I not 
say to myself, ‘‘I am a man, and am strong. 
I can afford to be generous?” 

I would never insult a woman, in large 
ways or small, for, having been there my- | 
self, [should know how from her soula 
woman scorns a man who fails to reverence 
her womanhood. 

I should try hard to beat it into my head | 


| had nothing better to do I would spend six 
| weeks in a hammock, swung somewhere 
where it was just warm enough, and just 
dim enough, and still enough to let a body 
rest, and do nothing, and think nothing, 
and feel nothing. 

Butif I hadn’t time for that I should 
probably keep about my business, and edit 
the COMMONWEALTH. G 


FLEETING SHOWS. 


df Mr. Higginson is driven to another 
change of conductors for his famous con- 
certs, the English language will find itself 
bankrupt in flattering adjectives. If ac- 
|cording to most of our critics, Henschel 


> P, 


was positive in excellence Gericke bettered 


him by comparison, and as for Nikisch, 
superlatives seem inadequate to express 
critical enthusiasm; while with the femi- 
| nine devotees of Friday afternoons, a voice- 
less lifting of the eyes to Heaven seems 
alone to meet their necessities for emotional 
expression. 


*° 

Beyond doubt, the enthusiasm 
placed. In music as in electricity, there 
are, as one may say, conductors and non- 
conductors, and Mr. Nikisch is a shining ex- 
ample of the former class. He conducts 
}not only his orchestra, but his audience; 
his joy in music is like an atmosphere in 
which performers and listeners alike grow 
sensitively sympathetic; the close of every 
number alone 
spell, an awakening. 
;something, as indispensable to artistic 
success as itis indefinable,—-that something 
we call magnetism, Mr. Nikisch is abund- 
antly dowered. Perhaps it, and the cour- 
age born of its possession, are, after all, 
the gift,—or shall we say the loan?—made 


kind, the prodigal companion wecall youth. 


7 
** 


What a thing it is to win success when 
one is young! It is to gather a flower with 
the dew on it, to eat of food of perfect salt 
and savor. To feel one’s foot firm on the 
heights before the sun of life has risen so 
high as to make climbing a burning weari- 
ness; that is as good a gift as the gods can 
send. There is a sort of resentment in his 
|heart to whom success comes ovly when 
youth has flown, and stolen in flying, the 
subtle something without which success is 
|} a Dead-Sea apple. Mrs. Piatt wrote once a 
sweet little verse witha stinging sadness 
init. It is when she gives her child some 








him, and says ‘‘I want it yesterday!” That 


| is what they cry, to whom the triumphs of 
life come late,—they want it yesterday. | 
Mr. Nikisch is happy—as many artists late- | 


ly or now among us,—Mr. Mansfield, Julia 
Marlowe, for instance,—are happy, in hav- 


| ing behind him no yesterdays in which suc- 


cess would have been sweeter, because it 
could have clasped hands with youth. 


* * 
* 


I remember that Louisa Alcott once 


viting her to a distinguished gathering of 
literary celebrities, and adding, in a flatter- 


| ing foot-note, some such assurance as that 


without her presence, the gathering would 
be like a’ring without its jewel. 
know how that makes me feel?” she said, — 
‘*As if someone I knew had died of starva- 


|tion, and then bread in plenty had been 
| heaped upon her grave. 


The girl in me, 
to whom such a letter and sucha bidding 
as that would have been a joy like wine 
died long and loag ago. 


* * 
- 


It would seem th:t there are some shows 


which do not fleet, even when their day is 
It is as if they struck | 
| some chord in us, which vibrates and echoes 


outwardly gone by 


long after the player’s hand has left the 
keys. Such were the closing moments of 


that because a woman chose to be genial the drama of ‘‘Ben-my-Caree.” Something 
and companionable it did not follow as a | in their atmosphere, something in their sug- 
probable sequence, that she had surrendered | 8¢stion, comes importunately back, vivid 


herself at my shrine. 

But when I did find a woman who was as 
good as she was beautiful, afid as bright as 
she was amiable,and as loving as she was lov- 
able, I should walk right straight into love 
with her, with both eyes open. And then, 


land alive, through all the shows that since 


have fleeted past. 
* * 
* 


So strange to think that when the shadow 
of that dark Presence whom we all so fear, 
falls on the rough little chapel, the only one 

|who does not fear it is the one who most 
|has sinned. 


if I found it in my heart to marry her, and | feel, face to face with death would recog- 
keep faith, for all time, and with a hope | nize it as an awful presence, to be met with 
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is well | 


brings a breaking of the | 
With that strange | 


to this fortunate musician, by the rich, the | 


| pretty gift, and he flings it sobbing from | 


“Do you | 


The tired woman | 
|who bears her name grieves for her sake 
| that all this comes too late.” 


Even the good Bishop, we | 


5 


curtain, quite unscathed and smiling. They Pierce, E. A. Chureh and \F. LaLocke. A 
are comely and brilliant players, aud we portrait of Mr. Baldwin was presented to 
join willingly in the applause meant to as-|the union during ,the evening. A large 
sure them of sor Rages oe it to hear |number of guests were present. 

vaguely inexplicable an ndelicate that * : 
they should stand there in the habits we | ; 9 oo V. Dadley, wife of the Rev. 
have learned to know as those of Dan and |7:, & Dudley, of Milwaukee, a former 
Montx...4or we know that Dan. and.'Mona minister of the Parker Society in this city, 
| are dead. is visiting friends in Boston, Concord and 
vicinity. Mrs. Dudley sails, the middle of 
November, for a winter’s sojourn in Italy, 
Spuin and Greece, in company with Mrs§ 
Marion Manville a Wisconsin poet. Mrs. 
| Dudley’s own recently published volume, 
‘*Poetry and Philosophy of Goethe,” will 
be well remembered. 


A great Undenominational Sunday School 
Convention wit! be held in Tremont Temple 
on Wednesday and Thursday, November 
13th and 14th, 1889, similar to the one held 
in Nov,, [887. Among the speakers are 
Rev. A. FP, Schautiler, D.D., of New York 
City. Kev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., the former leader of the Satur- 
day afternoon Bible Class; B. F, Jacobs, 
Esq., Chicago, the Father of the Interna- 
tional S. S. Lesson System, and Chairman 
International Executive Committee; Rey. 
F, N. Pelouber,. D.D.,. author .‘‘Select 
Notes;” Rey. Phillips. Brooks, D.D., and 
other prominent Sunday School Workers. 
For particulars, please address the chair 
man, W. N. Hartshorn, 50 Bromfield Street ; 
or F. P. Shumway, Jr., secretary, 11 Brom- 
fleld Street. 


> 
** 
Somewhere in the country and the story 
| the great curtain a moment ago shut away 
from us, they are carrying that frail white 
| shape which was Mona, from the altar-foot, 
| through the moonlit valleys, with the cry- 
| ing and lamentation of women’s voices, to 
_ old house at Ballymona. And for Dan,— 
jhark! The musket volley whose echoes 
are yet reverberating from windy hill to 
hill, was the signal of Dan’s release. We 
know that Davey is kneeling by him, sob- 
bing out such anguish as only the faithful 
| know. But on the dead face there is the 
look of a conqueror; and there is a light 
upon it like the light which, after long 
wandering, shines out upon one from the 
| open door of home. 
1 


| 





* * 
* 

That wild and wistful little song,—that 
song they sang together as children, hunt- 
| ing cowslips in the spring-time fields: that 
they recalled to each other in the garden at 
Ballymona; that voiced so cruelly the 


jagony of Dan’s long exile; they have 
| solved its question now: 





“PERSONAL. 


Tt is said that Queen Victoria has profita- 
ble real estate investments in New York. 


“What should I see if I could go, 
Over the mountain high?” 


They have gone over the high mountain, 

ro . our sadness it comes as good com- 

| fort that they have gone hand in hand. 

- s r Mr. Rider Haggard has completed an- 
« other novel which he has entitled ‘‘Eric.” 


Dr. Amelia B. Edwards will deliver her 
second lecture in America at Vassar Col- 
lege on November 18. 


**Ben-my-Chree! 


Girl of my heart! 
}are mine at last!” 


You 
* * 

| - 

| A bus le rideau! But it is only between us 
jand the players that the curtain falls. It 
;cannot fall between us and the beautiful 
|story into the heart of which they have 
\led us; or the noble lesson—no nobler was 
ever taught by any churchman, from any 
| preacher’s desk,—which they have drought 
home to our hearts. For these things are 
not reckoned among fleeting shows. 

Dorotay LuNpr. 


CITY CHAT. 


The State convention of the Young Men’s 
| Christian Association was held at Waltham 
on Thursday.'’ 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is prepar- 
ing a reply to the charge of plagiarism 
made against her by Mrs. Winthrop. 


The late B. T. Babbitt, the soap mann- 
facturer, was worth $5,000,000. He began 
his business career with scarcely any capital. 


Signor Crispi relates that Bismarck once 
said to him: ‘You don’t drink, and you 
don’t smoke! what sort of aman are you, 
then?” 


Albert Shaw, chief editorial writer on 
the Minneapolis Tribune, has been asked to 
accept the chatr of political economy in 
Cornell University. 





The contributions to the kindergarten for 
the blind at South Boston since June 25, 
| make the total amount given $94,062. 


Among the new rosebuds in the garden of 
Washington sociely this winter will be Miss 
Hattie. Blaine, Miss Wanamaker, Miss Ful- 
‘ler, Miss Harlan and Miss Campbell. 


A despatch from New York says that 
General B. F. Butler has been elected to 
and has accepted the presidency of the San 
Miguel Gold Placers Company of Colorado. 


Mr. Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, will 
probably soon transfer his energies as a 
Sunday-school worker and _ Bible-class 
teacher from Philadelphia to Washington. 


Miss Annie Romberger is said to have 
been the first woman dentist In America. 
She has a practice of twelve years’ standing 
in Philadelphia, and she makes an income 
of about $6,000 a year. 





The Boston Press Club gave a reception 
|to Wilson Barrett and Charles Wyndham 
| with their respective companies on Thurs- 
day afternoon. 


| New York & New England and New York 
jand Northern roads make an agreement 

whereby the distance between New 1 ork 
| and Boston will be shortened. 


The rush to hear the Kennan lectures 
is something astonishing in these days of 
| the decadence of the lyceum. Mr. Kennan 
| has already promised to address 200 audi- 
| ences between this and May. 





| The woman voters are earnestly request- 
'ed by their Ward and City Committee to 
|register immediately after Nov. 6—Nov. 
'26 being the last day of registration. 
| Every class of women voters must register 
in order to vote this year. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony and her sister, 
Mary Anthony, are suing the American 
Glucose company of Buffalo, N. Y., to re- 
cover $125,000, which they claim as divi- 
dends due and not paid. 


The missionary in charge of the Parmen- 
| ter-street, chapel is greatly in need of arti- 
| cles for distribution among the poor of his 
|parish. Clothing is especially acceptable, 
|and anything sent to Mr. F. W. Chandler 
at the chapel will be thankfully received. 


Mr. Walter Safford, who has been Secre- | 

| tary of the Civil Service Examining Board 
| for the past two years at the Boston Post 
| Office, has resigned to go into private busi- 
ness. Mr. Edward E. Stebbins, a clerk in 
the city delivery division, has been assigned 
for duty as Mr. Safford’s successor in the 
civil service work. 


| Miss Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., who 
| gives the initial lecture of her American 
|tour at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on | 

Nov. 7, will visit Boston the following 
| week, to begin at Chickering Hall, under 
| the auspices of the Museum of Fine Arts, a 


Two Canadian aniversities are in luck. 
The late Mr.-Goouerham of Toronto has 
bequeathed $200,000 to Victoria University, 
while the late Mr. Workman of Montreal 
leaves $120,000 to McGill. 


Mark Twain, the great humorist, lives an 
idle, easy-going sort of existence daring 
nine months of the year. Unlike most 
authors, he works all summer and rests all 
the remainder of the year. 





Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson, who 
is now in Italy, intends when she retarns to 
this country to make a winter home in 
Florida and a summer home at Otsego, 
where her grand-uncle, James Fenimore 
Cooper lived. 


The report that the Prince of Wales has 
Bright’s disease is confirmed by a dispatch 
from London, which says that his physi- 
| course of six popular lectures upon ancient \cians have informed him that there is no 
| Eg daG o-Egyptian art. hope for him. His royal mother is much 
Ee ee to ee | mate Sor by the intelligence. 








| trembling prayer; to the Deemster it would 
| be a Nemesis, a horror; to the honest, com- 
mon people, a cold something from which 
to shrink and strive. Only Dan, the reck- 
less and the wicked; Dan the slayer, Dan 
the nameless, the exile and outcast from his 


for eternity,—and she agreed to the plan, — 
[ should never live to be a bachelor! 





There area great many other things I 
would and would not do. I would not be a 


brig, and I would not write poetry. [| fastly in the face, as it were the face of a 
would not be a cynic, and still less a sen- | friend. There isa repens a: " moment 
ti ; 2 . as or was Whose like I do not recall in the theatric 
Wraps Pee emignnd — eg shows of twenty years. And there is with 
not, I would not be a hypocrite. it a most penetrating sadness. 
| * * 

* 


It says nothing to our sadness, that Mr. 





And if I were a woman? Well, it would 
depend largely upon circumstances. 


kind; only Dan Mylrea looks death stead- | 


if I Barrett and Miss Eastlake are before the 


Another course of Freach reading will be 
given at the College Lafayette, School of 
Language, 151 and 182 Tremont Street, by 
Dr. G. Alba Raymond, every Saturday at 
10.45 a.m. The subjects are on the most 
| recent publications of French authors, and | 
are certain to furnish much entertainment 
to Dr. Raymond's audiences. 


A reception was tendered Monday eye- 


M. Renan’s book, just being published, on 
“The Future of Science,” was written in 
1848, and the old gentleman says that he 
predicted a great many of the advances 
which have since been made. He claims 
that he has changed nothing whatever in 
the subject matter. 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Ph. D., LL.D., 





ning to the president of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, W. H. Baldwin, at 
| Union Hall. 
| president of the union. 
having the reception in charge included H. 


| H. Sprague, the vice-president, George 


2 en t ty- 
eee eee Phe" Couninitess Nov. 7 the initial lecture of her tour of 60 


has returned to England from attending the 
| Congress of Orientalists at Stockholm, and 
\gailed for New York on Oct. 23, and on 


‘engagements will be given at the Brooklyn 


Academy of Music, 
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NEW LITERATURE. 

“The Memoirs of a Millionaire,” by Miss 
Lucia True Ames, is a story with an obvious 
purpose, which is to show how superfious 
wealth may be turned to the good of man- 
kind. This book should be of particular in- 
terest to Bostonians as the scene is laid in this 
city and in Cambridge. The heroine of the 
tale is a young woman, Mildred Brewster, 
cultured, travelled, and ambitious of bene- 
fiting the world. With this idea in view 
she loses no opportunity privately, and 
publicly, to the extent of parlor lectures, 
of instilling into the minds of her neigh- 
bors her ideas in regard to the proper use 
of wealth. Suddenly, an old South Ameri- 
can merchant, who has for some time been 
much in love with Miss Mildred, dies, be 
queathing her his several millions. The 
singular part of the story lies in the fact 
that the young lady proceeds immdiately to 
carry out the theories which she had hitherto 
advanced. She builds ho:nes for the poor, 


and expends her vast wealth not rms on | 
ness 


objects of charity but with a thoughtfa 
and taste that relieve charity of its coldness 


and make it a thing of beauty and of joy. | 


Though the 
social questions a pretty romance 
an additional charm. 


{Memoirs of a Millioniare, by Miss Lucia 
True Ames. 12 mo. Pp. 225, price, $1.25. 
Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston. } 


Mr. W. L. Alden is a born story-teller, 
and a multitude of boys will hail with ex- 
pectations of new enjoyment ‘The loss 
of the Swansea.” Nor will they be disap- 
pointed. It is a story of the adventures of 
two boys who fell into the hands of pirates 
off the Southern coast a hundred and fifty 
years ago. In those days the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, the West Indies, and the whole coast 
from Key West to Charleston were infected 
with buccaneers. Some of them were con- 
tent with merely robbing the vessels they 
captured, while others left no soul alive that 
feli into their hands. It was from a crew 
of the latter kind that the two boys escaped, 
and the narrative of their sufferings and 
final escape is of intense interest. 


[The Loss of the Swansea. By W. L. 
Alden. Price $1.00. D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston. } 


“Redeeming the Republic,” is the most 
recent volume of history from the graphic 
pen of Charles Carleton Coffin. It covers 
the third period of the war of the rebellion, 

inning at the opening of the year 1864 


book considers economical and 
lends it 


ar 
mon This covers the period when 
Grant was made Lieytenant-general of all 
the federal forces, and when in his effort to 
press on to Richmond, those battles, terrible 
in their nature and results, but magnificent 
in their display of human valor,—the Wil- 
derness, Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, and 
Petersburg were fought; and it also in- 
cludes the period of Sherman's brilliant 
career further sonth. It is in many respects 
the most interesting period of the war, and 
in the hands of this able writer it is made 
of absorbing interest. Mr. Coffin has long 
since achieved a reputation as a graphic 
portrayer of historical events and his 
‘‘Drambeat of the Nation,” and ‘‘Marching 
to Victory,” not to mention his volumes 
on the revolution and early colonial life 
have been very widely read. Though Mr. 
Coffin believes most heartily,—as who does 
not?—that the North was right in its con- 
test for union aud freedom and that the 
South in its fight for separation and slavery 
was wrong, he is a man thoroughly capable 
of doing justice to the other side, and he 
does not hesitate to accredit the Confeder- 
ate soldiers with aa much valor, and in- 
deed with as much sincerity as those tn 
whose ranks he himself fought. The book 
is profusely Illustrated, and will no doubt 
receive a welcome. 


[Redeeming the Republic, The Third 
Period of the War of the Republic. By 
Charles Carleton Coffin, author of The Boys 
of '76, The Story of Liberty, etc., etc., 
Illustrated. 8 vo. Pp. 478. Cloth, $3,00. 
New York, Harper & Brothers. Received 
from W. 8. Clarke & Co., Boston. } 


“Constitutional History of the United 
States from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence to the close of the civil war,” is a 
treatise by George Ticknor Curtis in two 
volumes, the first of which has just 
appeared from the Harper press the first 
volume is little more than a rerised edi- 
tion of the book entitled “History of the 
Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States with No- 
tices of its Principal Framers” which Mr. 
Curtis published some thirty years ago. It 
was his intention at that time to pursue 
the subject further, but the outbreaking of 
the civil war interrupted so seriously the 
flow of our national life that the author 
very wisely determined to wait until the 
ne agencies set at work by this 
event had time to subside, It is now 
therefore after a period of thirty years that 
the author again resumes his task. This 
first volume confines itself solely to the 
early s of the formation of the govern- 
ment. nning with the organization of 


ing down to the close of its sammer 


to the second continental 
formation of the revolutionary government. 
Taking up the Declaration of Independence 
‘and its consequences, it deyotes considera- 
| ble space to the plan of confederation and 
| the first political union of the states thus 
‘formed. The financial difficulties of the 
confederation and the revenue system of 
1782 are ably set forth. The author then 
discusses the decline of the confederation, 


various influences that led to the formation 
of a stronger compact which ultimately 
resulted in the adoption of the constitution. 
This book as it appeared in its earlier form 
thirty years ago met with wide approval by 
historical scholars, and its reappearance in 
this form will be welcomed by many. 

{The Constitutional History of the United 
States, from their Declaration of Independ- 
ence to the Close of their Civil War, By 





| Goecae Ticknor Curtis, in two volumes, | 
Vol. 1 Pp. 773, New York. Harper Broth-| 


| 


lers. Received from W. B. Clarke & Oo. | 


“Constitutional History of the United 
| States as Seen in the Development o 
ican Law,” is a compilation of a series of 
| lectures delivered before the political asso- 
| clation of the University of Michigan. The 
| first lecture is by Judge Thomas M. Cooley, 
and takes for its subject the Federal Su- 
preme Court ard its place in the American 
| constitutional system. The second lecture 
jis by Hon. Henry Hitchcock, and deals 
| with the constitutional development in the 
| United States as influenced by chief Justice 
Marshall. The third chapter is on the con- 
| stitutional development as influenced by 
|Chief Justice Taney. This is by George 
|W. Biddie LL. D. The fourth lecture Is by 
| Prof. Charles H. Kent on the constitutional 
| development as influenced by the decisions 
io the Supreme Court since 1865. The last 
lecture is by Daniel Chamberlain LL. D. 
taking as his subject the state juduciary. 





a theme of stady as our written constitu 
tion and the development of its scope dur- 
ing the growth of the country. Though 
among the youngest of nations, America 
was the first to adopt a written constitu- 
tion, and while we doubtless borrowed our 
ithe and forms in large part from England, 





the English as well as the other countries 
|\of Europe have borrowed from us the 
|system of having in written form the fun 
|damental laws of government. To thos 
|interested in historical studies this will 
| prove a valuable volume. 

(Constitional History of the United States 
jas Seen in the Development of American 
| Law. Pp. 296. Price $2.00. New York. 
G. P. Putman’s Sons. Received from W. 
B. Clarke & Co., Boston. } 


“Ester’s Fortune, a Story for Girls,” is 
the latest book from the iudustrious hands 
of Lucy C. Lillie. While this book points 
a wholesome moral, it is by no means weak 
or insipid, but contaius a spirited story told 
with force and point. The character draw- 
ing is strong and well portrayed; the style 
natural and easy. Girls will find the book 
* enn addition to the volumes on their 

elf. 


[Ester's Fortune, A Story for girls, By 
Lucey C. Lille. Pp. 403. Published by 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. Received 
from Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 





‘**The for Struggle Immortality,” is a vol- 
ume of essays by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps on 


various theological subjects, many of them 


| “What is a Fact?” and is a very concise 
}and able presentation of the old argument 
j between the spiritual and the material. 
| The second essay is entitled ‘‘Is God Good?” 
|The other essays are on the following 
jsubjects. ‘‘What does Revelation Reveal?” 
“The Struggle for Immortality,” ‘‘ The 
| Christianity of Christ,” ‘‘The Psychical Op- 
| portanity” and ‘The Psychical Wave.” 
| Mrs. Ward is too well known both in re- 
gard to her style and in regnrd to her 
views to make it necessary to dwell 
long upon either, but this little volume 
of essays to those unfamiliar with her 
theology will give an excellent idea of her 
views, as well as of her powers of close 
and logical thought and her clear and lumi- 
nous method of presentation. 


| (The Struggle for Immortality, by Eliza- 
| beth Stuart Phelps, 12mo0. Pp. 245. Price 
$1.25. Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston. | 


‘*The New Pandora: A drama, by Harriet 
H. Robinson, is a work of considerable 
i native and metrical merit. It will 
| hardly however appeal deeply to the popu- 
|lar taste. It goes back to the days of an- 
|clent mythology and the dramatis persone 
}are Vulcan, and Epimetheus, and the Cy- 
| clops, and Pandora the first woman, and 
| Aetes a primitive man. The scene is laid 





in Greece in the primeval age, and there are | 


\2 esses galore. Itis the.kind 
| of book much less read now than formerly, 
| but it shows considerable artistic skill in 


| its construction and readers it will doubt- 
less find though of a limited number. 


{The New Pandora, A Drama, by Harriet 
the first continental congress it passes on | H. Robinson, 12 mo. Pp 151, Price $1.00. | on leading questions. 


COMMONWEALT 


the causes that led to that decline, and the | 


f Amer- | 


There is little in our system of government | 
at once so interesting aud xo profitable as | 


| reprinted from the American Review and | 
jthe Forum. The opening essay is entitled | 


from W. B. Clarke & Co., Boston. 


“‘Marooned,” a novel, by W. Clark Rns- 
sell is after this author's wonted style. a 
story full of the strong salt breezes of the 
sea. Its plot ina word is this. A young 
man in South America sends for his be- 
trothed in England, and she is put under 
the care of a young Englishman who is go- 
|ing to that part of the world. It is in the 
time of sailing vessels, and their progress 


is slow. A mutiny on board results in the 
killing of the mate and in throwing the 


captain overboard. 
reaching Cuba maroon 


The crew just before 
the young man 


and woman on a small, uninhabited island. | 


After the season they are rescued and car- 
ried bac. to England. Ultimately, of 
‘course. they get married. There is a 
strength and freshness in the style as well 
as much interest in the plot. 

{Marconed, A novel, by W. Clark Rus- 
sell, Paper 25 cents. Harper « Bros., 
New York. | 


| Venture in Maine,” by Henry P. Wells is 
one of the best books of hunting life that 
have been provided for younger readers. 
The author has written several books on 
jsimilar subjects the popularity of which 
has been largely due to the fact that he does 
not write as many others do, much from 
imagination and little from experience, but 
on the contrary, portrays scenes with which 
he is deeply familiar. This story of two 
city boys who take an extended hunting 
trip through the wilds of Maine, is one in 
every way true to life, and the boys who 
read this story will get an accurate idea of 
what such an expedition is like. It will 
not, like so many books of this kind, fill the 


‘City Boys in the Woods, or A Trapping | 


, and the |New York. G P. Putnam Sons, Received Throop Street, Chicago. 
| price, $1.00 a year. 


reader’s mind with incorrect and deceiving | 


ideas of the trapper’s life, One particular- 


ly attractive feature of the volume is the) 
} in this number. 


great abundance of excellent illustrations, 


Venture in Maine, by Henry P. Wells, 
; Author of ‘‘The American Salmon Fisher- 
man,” etc., etc., Illustrated. New York. 
| Harper & Brothers. Received from W. B. 
Clarke & Co., Boston. } 


PERIODICALS. 

The November number of Cassell’: Fam- 
ily Magazine opens with the serial ‘‘Eo- 
gaged to be Married,” followed by ‘‘Some 
| Vegetable Cooking.” In a paper entitled 
‘A Poet's Country,” we are given a de- 
scription with pen and pencil of Tennyson's 
corner of of the Isle of Wight. The 
fashion letters live up to their reputation. 
Cassell & Company, New York. 


The Quiver for November opens with “A 
| Little Corner of the Vineyard,” in which a 
|colporteur describes some of his experi- 
ences in Scotland where at times he found 
|it dificult even to give away his books. 
| «Dorothy's Vocation,” is finished in this 
|number, and so is “The Love Dream of 
| Gatty Fenning” and ‘“The Vanishing Opal,” 
| so that we may look for the beginning of a 
lot of new serials in the next number. The 
|third of ‘‘A Mother's Confidences” is on 


[City Boys in the Woods, or A Trap ving | 





OCTOBER @%, 18s 


Subscription 
Sample copy 10 cts. 


Guy de Maupassant’s short stories wil! b: 
rendered accessible to all American readers 
for the first time through The Odd Number 
a volume of translations by Jonatha: 
Sturges, which is about to be published in 
dainty form by Messrs. Harper & Brothers 


Among the holiday books which Messrs 
Harper & Brothers have in press for early 
publication are two art works—Thomas 
Nast’s Christmas Drawings for the Human 
Race, and London. A Pilgrimage, consisting 
of illustrations by Gustave Dore, and letter 
press by Blanchard Jerrold. 


Longmans, Green & Co. are about to issue 
au outline history of the development of 
modern music showing the growth of 
opera, ovature and symphony, without di 
gressing into mere biography of composers 
It has been prepared by Mr. W. J. Hender- 
son, of the New York Times, and it will be 
called ‘‘The Story of Music.” 


Last July a story by Will N. Harben, pub- 
lished in The Youth’s Companion evoked 
hundreds of letters from all parts of the 
United States, some taking one view 
and others another of the argument, but all 


showing an intense interest in the tak 
This Mr. Harben has made the foundation 
of his novel, ‘‘White Marie,” which has 
been secured for publication by Messrs 


Cassell & Company. 


The National Magazine for November 
will contain among other articles, Compar 
ative Philology, by Professor Schele ck 
Vere, of the University of Virginia; Polit 
ical Science, by Professor Raymond Mayo 
Smith, A.M.. of Columbia College, and 
Shakespeare, by F. W. Harkins, Ph.D 
Chancellor of the new National University 
Extension System for non-residents now 
meeting with such favor, will be explained 


Cathedrals and Abbeys in Great Britain 


} and Lreland, which Messrs. Harper & Broth 


| large 


ers have in press for early publication, is a 
and sumptuous volume containing 
over forty illustrations which present all 
the cathedrals in England, and the leading 


ones in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 


| together with the more celebrated abbeys 


The Rev. Richard Wheatley, D.D., has pre- 
pared the descriptive text, giving as mach 
of history and art as is necessary toa clear 
and accurate knowledge of this interesting 
subject. 

A very ambitious and fascinating story is 
‘‘A Green Mountain Hero,” the latest from 
the pen of Harrie Irving Hancock. The 


} opening chapters appear in No. 91 of Gold- 


| en Hours. 


The time of the events describec 
is just prior to the war of the Revolution 
and those two sturdy Vermont men, Colonel 
Ethan Allen and Captain Seth Warner, are 
brought out with historic distinctness by 
the author. The struggles of the early 
Vermont colony, and the taking of Fort 
Ticonderoga, just after the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill, are strikingly portrayed. Itisa 
story which appeals to the patriotism of 
boys, as well as to their love of exciting 


| adventure. 


|**Despising the Children.” “The Story of | 


'Two Little Brothers,” and ‘“‘The Old Por- 
| trait” are entertaining short stories, while 
\**The Man Sent Before,” is a sermon for 
harvest, and “Out of My Study Window,” 
is the text for some pretty pictures of trees 
jand bird life. Cassell & Company, New 
York. 

The complete novel in Lippincott’s Maga- 


Revenge.” Itis full of stirring adventures, 
| the scenes of which is laid in Virginia in 
| pre-revolutionary times. Edward Heron- 
Allen contributes an entertaining article on 
‘The Violin.” The poet-critic R. H. Stod- 
|dard continues his remarkable series of 
papers upon American authors by a sketch 
of William Cullen Bryant. ‘‘An Odd Love- 
| Story,” by Virginia Bioren Harrison, is 
jtrue to its name. Wm. 8. Walsh has an 


zine for November is entitled ‘‘A Belated | 


| interesting article upon ‘Handwriting and | 


| Writers,” in which some funny stories are 
}told of Horace Greeley, arising from the 
| well-known illegibility of his handwriting. 
‘The Question of Pure Water for Cities” is 
a timely and important article contribued 
by William C. Conant, editor of The Sani- 
tary Era. Melville Philips, one of the 
editors of the Philadelphia Press, tells 
“What it Costs to Issue Big Newspapers.” 
Poems are contributed by Barton Hill and 
William H. Hayne. J. B. Lippincott, Phil- 
adelphia. 


LITERARY NEWS. 


The Christmas number of Freund’s Music 
and Drama will be the sensation of the 
Holiday season in the musical and dramatic 

world. 


| Constance Fenimore Woolson’s new novel. 


Jupiter Lights, is announced for early pub- 
lication in book form by Messrs. Harper & 
| Brothers. 

_In future numbers will appear a Sympo- 
}Sium comprising articles by prominent 
scholars and statesmen giving their opinion 
Published at 147 


Dipsomania, or Thirst-madness. 

The periodical desire for strong drink 
which sometimes besets individuals, other- 
wise moral and exemplary, is a species of 
paroxysmal mania beyond the control of 
the patient. It is quite certain that there 
are thousands of cases of remittent drunk- 
enness, which presents the specific symtoms 
of disease. The periodical drunkard is not 
an habitualdrem drinker. But at particular 
times he appears to be attacked with a 
thirst-madness which deprives him of the 
power of voiition, and hurries him into the 
most terrible excesses. During the interval 
between the paroxysms, he may be a per 
fectly sober man 

For many weeks, oreven months, he may 
have steadily refused to taste a drop of 1i- 
quor; may indeed have felt no inclination 
for it, but on the coutrary regarded it with 
disgust. And yet, when the fit comes on, 
the raging thirst for alcohol utterly para- 
lyzes his conscience and his will. A man 
in this condition is a monomaniac, and 
should be treated as one. If put under 
proper restraint at the commencement of 
this furor, the dipsomaniac, in nine cases 
out of ten, might be tided over his difficulty 
in the course of a week, and a perseverance 
in the course at the recurrence of the hal- 
lucination would probably eventuate in a 
complete cure. It is not easy to persuade 
the world that all drunkenness is not volun- 
tary. Thelaw does not recognize dipsoma- 
nia. It treats all -inebriates alike. This 
seems to be unjust, though it is hard to say 
where the line should be drawn between 
free-will excess and that which proceeds 
from an uncontrollable mania.—{ Munford’s 
Magazine. | 


When beset with headache or other pains 
use Salvation 
earth for pain. 


A monument should be erected to the 
memory of the late Dr. J. W. Bull, discov- 
erer of that wonderful remedy, Dr. Bull’s 
Cough Syrup. 


Oil, the greatest cure on 
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OCTOBER 26, 1889. 


Joe. 


BY E. F. GROVER. 


The minister brought the paper in, and read it out 


see, 

I've some news for you,” he said, and he said it 
very slow — 

A telegram, he called it. 
your Joe.” 

Joe was always a good boy, and I felt proud and} 


glad, | 
| 


to me; 
Twas the first bit of a telegraph my old eyes ever | 
“"'Tis something about} 


For I was sure that news from him couldn't be 
anything bad; 

So I give the pastora chair, and then called my 
old wife in, 

And told the romping children to stop their noisy 
din. | 


| 

Women, somehow, are quicker’n men to know / 
news is bad; 

She looked seared, and then she said, “Anything | 
wrong with the lad?” 

Then I spoke kinder sharp. “Why, mother, you 
ought to know 

There couldn't be anything wrong with such a boy 
an Joe; 

The ink on that last letter be writus I am sure is 
hardly dry’’— 





But she just looked in the minister’s face and then 
began to cry. 

| surely ought to know better, for though I'm gray 
and old, 

And profess to be a Christian,I started to rave and 
scold. 


‘Wife, you seem to have lost your senses! 
son that didn’t know, 

Would think there was something bad to be ex- 
pected from Joe. 

In all the time we've had him, for more than twen- 
ty years, 

He never yet did anything to fill our eyes with 
tears.” 

“And he never will, my friend,” the minister spoke 
low, 

And I held my breath and waited for him to strike 
the blow. 

He didn’t want to hurt us, but he did it all the 
same— 

I'll tell you in a minute just how our trouble came 


A per- 





Our crops last year was lightish, and Joe, our old | 
est son, 


One night when supper was over, and all our] 


chores was done, } 

And we was all a-settin’ around the kitchen | 
fire— 

He was near his mother, and drew his chair still 
nigher, 

And he held her trembling fingers, an’ said they | 


needed rest, 
It always seemed to me that she loved that boy | 
the vest) ; | 
Then be becun to whistle, till at last he managed | 
to Bay. 


“Little mother, I've found work,and I'll soon be | 
going away.” 

It’s no use for me to tell you, because you wouldn't | 
know 

How we and ail the neighbors hated to have him | 
go. 

But he wrote such merry letters, *twould do you 
good to see, | 

Full of little lovin’ messages to all the children | 


and me. . 
He was workin’ on the railroad ‘’way up the West 
ern line, 
‘Makin’ no end of money, and the work he liked 
it fine.” 


One day they sent him up on the roof of a big | 
snow shed; | 
He slipped somehow—that’s all! They telegraphed | 
“He is dead.” 


His mother? She goes about in a quiet, hopeless 
way, | 

With a look in her face that hushes the children at | 
their play; 

The hardest thing of all, andi the hardest thing to 
tell, 

His body is down, ’way down, in the gully where | 
he fe 1. 

The parson says, ‘‘What does it mavter where his | 
poor bruised body is, 

When we know that the part ve loved is in realms | 
of endless bliss?” 

And he tries his best to ighten our heavy load of 
woe— 

Yet stili, in the gloom of the ciiff, we grope for our | 
lost boy, Joe. — Selected. 


" The real name of Edna Lyall, author of | 
‘‘We Two,” “A Knight Errant,” and other} 
semi religious novels, is Ada Ellen Bagley. | 
She is an English woman with means be- 
side her earnings. At ten she made up her 
mind to a literary career and at seventeen 
published her first book. 


Rev. Geo. Willis Cooke says the most 
marked feature of the modern way of re- 
garding women is its recognition of her as 
an individual. 


Frolic is the name of a new quarterly re- 
view published in Oakland, Cal.. devoted 
to “‘long life, health and beauty, to patriot- 
ism, progress and play.” 


Mrs. Anna W. Baird has endowed a 
scholarship in the Pennsylvania University, 
which has recently opened its doors to} 
women. 
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TEMPERANCE. 
Thirty-two local organizations of the W. 
C. T. U. are at work in Philadelphia. 


Nearly two hundred new unions have 
been organized in Pennsylvania this year. 


Financial misfortune has 


| appte-tree furnished the occasion of man’s 


first offence. We must pierce into Eden, 
and picture to ourselves our first parents, 
not under a ripening autumn sun—in a little 
orchard of Paradise in spring. We must 
think of a girl set down to rove among our 
own enchanting, northern blossom-woods, 


befallen the | free to smell and pluck and wonder, and 


Michigan W. C. T. U., owing to the failure | then can we fora moment doubt that her 
of the Read City Bank. The loss is placed | ®Tdor, her zest, her curiosity would hover 


at $900. 
The Nebraska W. C. T. U. 


; | blossoms of the apple-flower? 
is preparing we must believe, was made in May; it was 


over the closed buds and yielded, broken 
Her choice, 


to build a State Temperance temple to cost | remembrance of pressed, flushing leaves, of 


from $600,000 to $75,000. Omaha bids for 


| the honor of its location. 


There are ten police matrons in Chi- 
cago, selected by the W. C. T. U. More 
than 11,000 women passed through the 
stations last year, and to each one the way 
was offered to a better life. 


Mrs. John Greenway, widow of the late 
millionaire brewer of Syracuse, New York, 
has been pronounced by the courts an habit- 
ual drunkard and deprived of the control 
of her husband’s vast estate. 


San Obisco, Cal., a town of 13,00 inhabi- 
tants, supports eighty saloons. A local W. 
C. T. U. secretary, in trying to raise funds 
for a building for the union, exclaims: 
‘‘Help us, for our children are being eaten 
like bread before our eyes.” 


Two banners at the Pennsylvania W. C. 
T. U. convention attracted much attention 
on account of a placard tacked underneath 
them saying: ‘‘These Banners passed 
through the Johnstown Flood Unharmed.” 
One was that of the Cambria W. C. T. U. 
and the other of the Johnstown Loyal 
legion, which bore the legend, ‘‘Tremble, 
King Alcohol; we shall grow up.” 


The National W. C. T. U.. the largest 
society ever composed exclusively of wo- 
men, will hold its sixteenth annual conven- 
tion in Chicago, Nov. 8-12. Delegates will 
he present from every State and territory 
in the Union. 

The corner stone of the already famous 
Woman’s Temperance temple, of Chicago, 
will be laid during this convention. Marshal 
Field, the millionaire dry goods merchant, 


has just subscribed for $200,000 worth of | 


stock, bringing the total amount subscribed 
for almost to $500,000. The building will 
be even larger and more magnificent than 
at first proposed, and will stand on the 


| corner of La Salle and Monroe streets. 


‘“‘Palmetto Cottage” is a summer house 
for Christian workers, now being built by 


| Jas. B. Hobbs, of Lake Bluff, by order of 


Miss Francis E. Williard, who collects or 
contributes the necessary funds. The 


| special object is to furnish a summer rest- 


ing place for Mrs. Sallie F. Chapman, of 
Caarleston, 8. C., and any of her co-labor- 
ers who may come north. M. Hobbs gives 
the lot and the deed of the whole property 
will be made over to the National W. C. T. 
U. at its convention in Battery D., Chicago, 
Nov. 8 to 12. 


“The Bird of Time has bat a little way 
To flutter—and the Bird is on the wing.” 


Our first cause of distress springs from 
a deterioration perceptible in all we are or 
effect. To one with a poignant sense of 
beauty the change in a flower, a few hours 
after it has been gathered, is more painful 
than its withering or decay. The body has 


| outlived its ideal moment; coarser materials 


are being sunostituted for the delicately- 
woven textures of youth. We walk de- 
nuded and impaired. Self-love, it is de- 
creed, henceforth can have no part in our 
love of beauty. We lose our sense of being 
welcome in the world. A quality has fallen 


'from our actions, our gestures, our speech 
|—that splendor from the gods that made 
| Laertes lustrous and divine in the eyes of 


Odysseus; we are no longer young. 
O deep allure of youth! 
From what depths of commonplace does 


| 
| 


| 








exalting odor, that hurried her restless 
fingers to the fatal twitch.—The Contem- 
porary Review. 


Children on Marriage. 

Children are the keenest of observers and 
and the most practical deducers; indeed, 
their deductions are often more astonishing 
than agreeable to their elders. Though we 
langh, we do not always enjoy having our 
weakness revealed to us hy the babblings 
of babes. 

Six little children were at play, says the 
Kansas City Star, and whether it was that 
they grew tired of familiar games or that 
that innate principle, ‘‘It is not good for 
man to be alone,” craved expression, they 
determined to have a wedding. John, aged 
eight, should marry Hattie, aged five, and 
Brother Harry would speak ‘‘the words that 
bind.” 

Now, Uarry had never heard a marriage 
ceremony, and was entirely ignorant of the 
prevalent pledges; but was he at a loss? 
Not he. He knew what papa and mamma 
considered of paramount virtue, and surely 
what they each so eagerly desired must 
aaa the requisite of a happy married 
life. 

The candidates for wedlock were re- 
quested to stand side by side, and gravely 
obeyed. 

‘‘Hatty, will you get up in the morning 
and see that John has his breakfast in time, 
and that he has good things to eat and 
never has to wait for his meals?” 

“John, will you give her all the money 
she wants?” 

That was all, but does it not contain the 
quintescence of married felicity? 


Play Grounds on the Tops of Houses. 


A plan for school play grounds, which 
has obtained in London for some years, has 
been mooted in New York in connection 
with new school buildings in the crowded 
tenement district of the east side. In these 
regions space is limited and dear, and the 
play rooms are usually in dark and damp 
basements. Now it is proposed to try the 
experiment of having p'ay grounds on the 
roof. The plan is to carry the walls up 
another story, but to have no roof. In wet 
weather a canvas top would be spread over 
the room, but at all other times the children 
would have the full benefit of the air ard 
the sun. This experiment has been tried in 
London, and has been found to work satis- 
factorily, and in one case a glass roof— 
forming a ‘‘crystal room”—was set up, to 
the great delight and comfort of the little 
ones. The Sanitary News assures us that 
the aerial experiment in play grounds will 
certainly be tried in connection with one of 
the New York schools. 





Tue late Dr. Horatius Bonar was remark- 
able for his intense love of preaching. He 
came to the pulpit often when he was hardly 
able to undertake pulpit duty, but as soon 
as he found himself in the place where he 
was wont to speak to his people, he seemed 
to become animated by their presence and 
to gather earnestness from the very atten- 
tion which was always in a remarkable de- 
gree given to him while he spoke. He had 
this peculiarity as a preacher, that he pos- 
sessed thealmost lost art of preaching 
without notes. He prepared his subject care- 
fully, but he spoke entirely from memory 
and often impromptu. with an air of author- 
ity which, with his venerable appearance and 


the tradtion spring that a middle-aged | character, gave weight to his words. 





The Marziage Relation. 





Make the marriage right and the offspring 
will tend to be right. Perhaps it may be 
true that we need a new ideal of the mar- 
riage relation. The old one in which the 
woman promises to obey the man is perish 
ing visibly before our modern eyes. Often 
she ought not to do so, for the man may be 
a fool or a brute, says a writer in the 
Woman's Cycle. And the theory adopted 
by many ill-mated couples that marriage is 
a discipline is too cynical to bo either true 
or attractive. The theory of easy divorce 
and frequent change as a remedy for ordi- 
nary disagreements has also serious disad- 
vantages, and is no sound remedy. It is 
only a poor refuge from immediate suffer- 
ing. But a new and perhaps useful attitude 
may be gained by looking upon matrimony , 
as it is, in truth, the only complete condi- 
tion of humanity. In no other relation can 
man or woman reach their highest develon- 
ment. No character is full till it comprises 
its opposite. The very divergencies at 
which each party frets are the lacking ne- 
cessities of its own nature. Each would be 
partial and narrow without the other, and 
the new motto we may propose for matri- 
mony is the new word, development. Mar- 
risge is development. If not quite happy, 
it is still generously educational. If love 
dies out from it, yet charity, wisdom, tact 
and liberality of mind may remain in it. 
Blind love may indeed remain and leave the 
happy lovers without its best effects, since 
even love may remain narrow and selfish. 
But the man who has learned to compre- 
hend the femenine nature with its delicate, 
sprightly, graceful qualities in his own, 
and the woman who has adopted something 
of mascuijne independence, liberality and 
courage into her constitution, will be far 
better than the sole endowment nature 
would have given either to be alone. 





Art Ancient and Modern, 


In looking over an elaborately illustrated 
volume of ancient biography the other day 
and noticing how particularly wooden and 
muttonish Pericles and Sophocles and 
Themistocles and all those other old ‘‘cles , 
were made to look, I was impressed with 
the fact that notwithstanding the high de- 
gree of art to which the Greeks attained 
their means of securing and preserving the 
representation of the human face were 
very inadequate and unsatisfactory. This 
thought came back to me with renewed 
force the next day as | was looking at the 
wonderful accuracy and artistic beauty with 
which the human face can now be pictured 
by the art of photography. I was in Dun- 
shee & Maxfield’s Photographic parlors at 
22 Winter St. Dunshee & Maxfield as you 
all know, have been. for some seventeen or 
eighteen years at 3 Tremont Row, but they 
have within the last month moved to the 
more spacious, more convenient, and more 
elegant quarters at 22 Winter St. There 
has always been a great strife among pho- 
tographers of this city for this particular 
gallery, as its spaciousness and the arrange 
ment of its skylight render it the best in 
the city for doing thoroughly artistic work. 

In pursuance of the ancient parable that 
only new wine should be put in new bottles, 
Messrs. Dunshee & Maxfield have not only 
taken these new parlors, but they have 
newly refitted them in every room and in 
every particular,—new carpets, new chairs 
and new draperies in the reception-room, 
new appointments in all their dressing- 
rooms, and new instruments in their work- 
ing rooms. Their camera is a superb in- 
strument. It was manufactured by Scovill 
& Adams, or New York, and was brought 
here in August on exhibition at the Photo- 
graphers Convention held in Mechanics 
Hall. It is an instrument of the finest 
workmanship, and it is an open question 
who is the more to be congratulated on its 
retention in Boston, Messrs. Dunshee & 
Maxfield, who work with it or their many 
patrons who will get the direct benefit of its 
superior powers? 
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THBKOUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 
Among the many theatrical attractions of 
the week the event awaited with the most 
interest was undoubtedly the presentation 
of Richard Mansfield’s much heralded Rieh- 
ard ILI. at the Globe Theatre. The r, 
for this word might well be used, which 
this production had created in London had 
set the American mind on the qui vive to see 
it. It cannot be denied that on the whole 
the performance is open to much criticism, 
though from the standpoint of 4 spectacle 
it exceeds anything which older actors of 
Shakespeare have given us, and ranks fav- 
orably with the Shakespearean revivals of 
the last few years. As an exhibition of 
high dramatic art however, it can hardly be 
compared with the familiar performance of 
Edwin Booth in the same play.. Nor should 
Mr. Manafield to be allowed to pass uncriti- 
cized for the great liberties he has taken 
with the text. That the play should be 
condensed goes without saying. It is quite 
long enough as: tt is » and when 
the final curtain rings down at half past 
eleven the spectator has had his fill; but 
this condensation need hardly have assumed 
the character of a mutilation. Much lias 
been omitted of great strength in the play 
itself, and which tends to marked effect- 
iveness when produced upon the stage. It 
would seem to go without saying that in 
the presentation of a Shakespearean play 
such parts as are found worthy of the act- 





or’s use should be allowed to remain as the 
author wrote them, and not be subjected to 
such re-arrangement as may suit the actor's 
purposes of scenic effect. 

Much diversity of opinion will exist re- 
garding Mr. Mansfleld’s rendering of his 
role. In so far as it is free from all bois- 
terousness and ranting it is commendable, 
and can not fail to meet the warm approval 
of an audience, but in this desire to free 
the part from all noise, Mr. Mansfield has 
carried his gentleness somewhat too far, 
and is, after a fashion, roaring ‘‘an’ ’twere 
any nightingale.” His Richard Lil. lacked 
vindictiveness; its viciousness lacked viril- 
ity. Sly and deceitfal he is at every mo- 
ment, but that hatred of all mankind, that 
unbounded cruelty, that vaulting ambition 
that will achieve its aim at any bazard, that 
force and ferocity of nature that most dis- 
tinguishes this extraordinary creation of 
Snakespeare, are overshadowed and soften- 
ed by a geniality of demeanor hardly war- 
rantable in the malignity of the historical 
Richard. Mr. Manefield has a wonderful 
ea at facial expression, and.he has eyi- 

ently come to rely largely upon this for 
his effectiveness in the portrayal even of 
the deepest and most violent emotion. 
As far as facial expression can show forth 
the malignity of the deformed Gloster, Mr. 
Mansfield is successful in the role, but it 
requires something more than mere expres- 
sion to exhibit all that Shakespeare put into 
this part. Mr. Mansfleld’s elocution fur- 
thermore is open te a charge of indistinct- 
ness. He is prone to drop the last word of 
his sentence, and one gets it often simply 
by inference, for acquaintance with the 
text is by no means a sure guide to Mr. 
Mansfield’s lines. After all is said, how- 
ever, it cannot be questioned that Mr. 
Manefield’s presentation of Richard III. is 
a highty effective piece of work. The fore- 
most of historical scholars and of stage 
artists have been brought to his assistance, 
and as a result the play has been put upon 
the stage with an artistic completeness and 
an historical accuracy such as have marked 
the production of few Shakespearean plays. 
The scenes within and without the old Lon- 
don ‘Tower, the street views, camp-scenes, 
are all portrayed with a nicety and a com- 
pleteness that move the audience to demon- 
strative approval]. Perhaps the best scene 
of all is the closing one where the limping 
but valorous Richard casts himself with his 
strong blade upon great numbers of the 
enemy and beats them to the earth; and his 
flerce onset upon Richmond is spirited and 
effective. The costuming was exceedingly 
rich and correct. 

While there is not much to be said in re- 
gard to his support, Miss Haynes and Miss 
Bowman, who take the parts of the young 
princes, are much to be commended. The 
other roles are taken jn a manner satisfac- 
tory to the audience, but worthy of no 
especial remark. The house has been 
crowded during the entire week, but per- 
haps the opening night was the most enthu- 
siastic. Mr. Mansfield was called before 
the curtain at the conclusion of each act, 
while at the final drop of the curtain he 
received repeated calls before the foot- 
lights. 

“Richard ITT.” will be continued during 
next week; at the matinee [bsen’s ‘‘A Doll’s 
Home” will be given. 


2s 2 
. 


The patrons of the Howard Atheneum 
this week have been favored with that ever 
popular play ‘‘One of the Bravest” in which 
Charles McCarthy takes the role of Larry 
Howard. This is a play of considerable 
realism, and it never fails to appeal at once 
to floor and gallery. Mr. McCarthy acquits 
himself with much credit in the role of the 
brave tareman. The scene of bis rescue of 


Rosa Grogan always meets with vociferous 


applause... The part of ‘‘\Widow.Grogan” 
ever alert and ever defiant is admirably 
taken by William Cronin. Mr. H.8. Parker 
plays his part of villain with such truth to 
life that the gallery cannot forbear coyver- 
ing him with its hisses. The scenery ac- 
companying the production of this piece is 
by no means an unimportant feature. The 
burning of the tenement house and the ex- 
plosion of the steam boat on the Hudson 
are two scenes that will dwell long in the 
memory. 
Next week comes ‘*The Night Owls.” 
> * 


* 
That rather clever young English actress, 
Helen Barry, has been holding her own at 
the Park Theatre this week, notwithstanding 


the fact that three such unwonted attrac- | 


tions as Barrett, Wyndham, and Mansfield, 
have been at the other houses. She opened 
her engagement Monday night with two 
short pieces, one entitled ‘*The Cape Mail,” 
and the other ‘“‘A Lesson in Love.” The 
juxtaposition of these two plays, conspicu- 
ously dissimilar in their character, is doubt- 
less for the sole purpose of displaying Miss 
Barry’s versatility. The first piece, ‘The 
Cape Mail,” is to the last degree mournfal, 
and the application of the handkerchief is 
continuous from opening to close. In this 
play Miss Barry takes the part of a weep- 
ing wife who believes that her husband has 
been killed in the war; later she learns 
that he is alive and safe. The portrayal o° 
the transition from the depths of grief to 
the hights of joy prove that Miss Barry is 
an actress of no little emotional power. 

A Lesson in Love” is a light, indeed very 
light but withal a laughable comedy in 
which a number of persons, cach one very 
much in love with some one of the others, 
get ina hopeless state of entanglement and 
confusion, out of which they are finally 
extricated and all made happy. Miss Barry 
whose forte is evidently comedy, does much 
better in the second of these pieces than in 
the first. Her support is a company from 
the Union Square Theatre, New York, and 
their work is uniformly good. Henry Hol- 
land as Captain Freeman a monocled, and 
drawling dragoon, does his work in a highly 
artistic way, while Clarence Handiside and 
Miss Kate Meek and Mr. W. B. Arnold are 
also to be commended for their excellent 
performance. 

Thursday and Friday evenings Miss 
Barry gave Henry Guy Carleton’s play, 
“Vietor Durand,” which she will repeat 
again this evening. This afternoon by 
special request she will present that bright 
comedy, ‘A Woman's Strategem.” 

Next week comes Marie Wainwright in 
‘Twelfth Night.” 


> * 


The second week at the Tremont Theatre 
has paralleled the first in the attractions of- 
fered, and in the crowds of patrons that 
this attraction has drawn. The play in 
which Mr. Wyndham has appeared is ‘*The 
Candidate,” by Mr. Justin McCarthy. To 
Americans it is entirely new but its two 
seasons of marked success in London have 

iven it a place and prestige that could not 
ail to secure it a favorable hearing. The 
piece is full of English politics and would 
doubtless be more interesting on that ac- 


audience, but it is also full of striking situ- 
ations, and of bright if not sparkling dia- 
logue. 

The lines on which this play is built are 
not entirely novel or unfamiliar. Notwith- 
standing its political title the all pervading 
theme is the distress occasioned to an ami- 
able husband by a perverse mother-in-law. 
Lord Oldacre is a very delightful English- 
man, and is inclined to take life pleasantly 
and easily, but his mother-in-law, the 


of vigorous mind and broad ambitions who 
has a commendable desire to benefit all 
mankind, but at the same time is not over 
careful that her son-in-law should be 
allowed to enjoy life after his own chosen 
manner, Among her various proteges she 
finds a returned Fiji missionary, one Bar- 
nabus Goodeve, whom she introduces into 
her Lordship’s household. Barnabus is a 
wholly unworthy and hypocritical person 
and his presence nearly drives the amiable 
Oldacre to distraction. 

At that time Lord Oldacre is invited to 
stand for Parliament by the Conservatives 
of Northampton. He does not care for 
Parliament but he sees in this an excellent 
chance to get away from home. He there 
fore sends his private secretary to North- 
ampton to take his name and deliver his 
speeches, while he himself goes gaily down 


domestic cares. The secretary is a vigor- 
ous Home Ruler and he carries out the 
campaign on these lines and is elected to 
Parliament, having in the meantime been 
much attracted by a certain scheming ad- 
ventcress, who after his return to his 
Lordshio’s household pursues him with 
letters. These falling into the hands of 
the Dowager Countess and her daughter 
create much domestic distress. Lord Qld- 
acre being ignorant of what letters they 
have in their possession is able to make no 
defence as he presumes that they came 
from some of his recent London acquaint- 
ances. 

Itis from these various entanglements 








count to an Engliso than to an American | 


Dowager Countess Austerby, is a woman | 


to London on a pleasant vacation from his | 
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that the entertainment of the piece is | most entertaining one, and gives an except 
chiefly derived. Mr. Wyndham, it goes | ionally worthy picture of the best phases 


without saying, takes the part of Lord 

Oldacre in a manner that leaves nothing to | 
be desired. Nothing that he has attempted | 
seems to have suited him more, and he} 
plays the role of the jolly, amiable, cordial | 
Englishman whose heart is groaning be- | 
neath its burdens of domestic care, with a 
nicety and with an exhibition of true art 
that carry his audience with him through | 
all his vicissitudes. Mr. Blakely who takes | 
the part of Goodeve, and Mr. Giddens who 
takes the part of secretary, fully sustain 
their excellent repatations for spirited and 
well-judged work, and Miss Moore con- 
firmed previous good impressions of her 
work. Next week will be the last of Mr. 
| Wyndham’s engagement. “Wiki Oats”) 
will be the play. 


as 
At the Boston Museum full houses still 
greet ‘‘Hands Across the Sea.” The piece 
has great drawing powers, and as necessa- | 
rily follows, good staying qualities. It has | 
stood the severe test of competition with 
' 
| 
| 


various attractions of unusual excellence, 
and has invariably secured its full share of | 
patronage. Enthusiasm, too, remains at | 
full tide, and there would seem to be no 
reason why ‘‘Hands Across the Sea,” might 
not be kept on indefinately. 


| 
; ° | 
} 


** | 
Mr. Barrett, who has been playing his 
second week at. the Boston Theatre, ap- 
peared in ‘‘Claudian,” as is well remembered 
when he was here three years ago. It is 
a well-merited compliment to the actor 
that his presentation of this drama at that 
time still remains so clear in the memory of 
| Boston theatre goers that a detailed de- 
scription of it at this time would be grat- 
uitous. “Clandian” is a sombre and 
| gloomy conception, and in the hands of a 
| less gifted artist could hardly attract spec- 
tators beyond the first night But when 
it is assisted by the talent of Mr. Barrett 
and particularly by his ever attractive per- 
|} sonality and magnetic presence, it has in 
it the elements of continued popularity. 
| Mr. Barrett is admirably adapted, both 
|physically and mentally, to the proper 
' portrayal of the young Claudian, who, while 
'his own nature is lofty and magnanimous, 
is compelled by the sad force of fate toa 
|life of continuous wickedness and cruelty. 
|Mr. Barrett's methods have changed but 
|little since this play was last presented in 
Boston, and indeed any change cwuuld 
hardly be for the better so excellent in his 
|} work as it now stands. Miss Eastlake 
also made an impression that is by no 
;means yet effaced. She takes the role of 
| Almida with a sweetness and grace that add 
jmuch to the attractiveness of the produc- 
jtion. Too much cannot be said in praise 
joe the scenic effects which are produced 
| with consummate skill, and with great 
| perfection of stage machinery. The earth- 
| quake scene in particular is tumultuously 
jimpressive. Last night the bill was 
changed to ‘‘Hamlet,” in which character 
Mr. Barrett again challenged critical 
admiration. On Wednesday afternoon the 
|delightful triple bill, ‘‘The Color Ser- 
geant” “A Clerical Error” and ‘‘Chatter- 
| ton” were given. Mr. Barrett will be here 
| but one week more. 


~ 
* 

At the Hollis Street Theatre this week, 
the well-known Lyceum Company have 
presented the emotional drama of ‘‘The 
Wife.” Both play and cast are familiar to 
Boston, on last year’s introduction, and 
both are as admirable on a second seeing 
}as on the first. Mr. Kelcey’s ‘John Ruth- 
|erford” is a thoroughly fine bit of acting; 
| solid, without being ponderous or dull, 
jand with many moments of most moving 
;pathos. The absurd young couple, Jack 
; and Kitty, are played with delicious light- 
| ness and drollery by Mr. Williams and Miss 
, Shannon. Miss Cayvan gives an unfortu- 
; hate impression of having played her part 


| Chester, 





|80 often as to have become slightly weary 
jof it; but the performance as a whole is a 





of American social life. 


* 
“« 


‘‘lolanthe,” as sung by the Gayety Opera 
company at the Bijou tihs week is a decided 
success. On Monday evening Al Hender- 
son played the part of Lord Chancellor, and 
was favorably received. Miss Marion 
as Phyllis, was given a hearty 
on her entrance in the first act 
During the matinee performance the part 


welcome 


was well taken by her understudy, Miss 
Julia Carey, a young lady of artistic 
| promise. Frank Hadley’s Stephen was an 


effective and successful characterization 
Miss Marion Chase sung the part of th 
fairy queen admirably. She was repeated- 


ly encored. The title-role fell to Miss 
Annie Carter, who enacted it with usual 
success. Messrs. Leonard and Robinson 


as Arrarat and Tolloller were good. The 
remaining cast calls for no special mention 

Next week ‘‘The Princess of Lrebizande” 
willbe sung. The specialty bill is long 
and promises to be entertaining. 


MUSEUMS. 


The patrons of Pilling’s World’s Museum 
will be given a fine programme of enter- 
tainment to discuss next week, aad it is ex- 
pected that they will turn out in full force 
to view the wonders in the curio hall and 
enjoy the novelties presented on the stage. 
“The Anthropoglossos,” or the wonderful 
mechanical talking and singing head, just 
imported from the Paris Exposition, will be 
one of the biggest novelties in the Annex. 
Itis sure to mystify everyone. Broncho 
Charley, the man who swallows live frogs 
and eats other strange things, will be on 
exhibition, together with Edna, the electric 
marvel, the submarine boat, and the wax 


modelling by Prof. Paul Vogt. On the 
stage will be given the laughable 


musical comedy, ‘‘The Tin Wedding Ring,” 
by the members of the Hamilton and 
Phillip’s Comedy Co., which has met with 
so much success in presenting musical com- 
edies at this house. Nine people will ap 
pear in the cast, among them Messrs. Chas. 
M. Earnest and Frank Chace, two well- 
known comedians. In addition to this the 
following named artists will appear ina 
big olio bill; The Blind Sisters, character 
change artists; Carter and Anderson in « 
new sketch; Hogan and Howard, clever 
comedians; Miss Ida Meredith, song and 
dance lady; Baker and West, Black-face 
musical artists; Billy Burke, Ethiopian 
comedian and Magrew and Arnold, vocal- 
ists and dancers. 

= * 
* 

The drama for next week, **The Hoop of 
Gold,” is one of strong interest, and will be 
rendered by a cast of great ability. In the 
olio, are Prof. J. Campbell, O'Day and 
Bernard, The Amanns, Al Reeves, R. L. 
Turner, Walter Wentworth, and others. 
{n the lower hall, Maggie Dyas and Bertha 
Goodwin will contest for the light-weight 
championship in a six days swimming race, 
while Madam Percivals American Orchestra 
give their delightful concerts. On Sunday 
evening, 27th, the second Sacred Concert 
willbe given with a very strong pro- 
gramme. 


Stege Whispers. 


Geraldine Ulmer is soon to become Mrs. 
Gordon Kellogg of New York. 


: Clara Morris presents a new play at the 
New York Union Square next week. It is 
called ‘‘Helene.” 


Jefferson’s Company gave ‘‘Shadows of a 
Great City” at the Waltham Opera House 
last Monday night, to a very good house. 
Next Monday night ‘The Two Sisters” will 
be the attraction at this house. 


Henry MacDonna, late of the Boston 
Museum company, assisted by T. W. Good- 
win and Miss Marie Zahn, willgive a course 
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of entertaipments on the New England cir- 
cuit, starting in about four weeks. 


Miss Vida Croly, daughter of Jennie 
June, is engaged for the season with the 
‘Bootles Baby” company. 
Boston friends will be glad to hear this, as 
t assures them of an early visit from her. 

Miss Agnes Acres, sister of Miriam 
(Leary, of the Museum company, whom 
Bostnnians will remember as Jessica, in the 

‘Merchant of Venice,” with the Booth- 
Barrett company last spring, and who 
played later with Mme. Modjeska, is at 
present with Victoria Vokes’ company, on 
the road, 

Wilson Barrett intends to go into Parlia- 
ment as soonas he finishes his theatrical 
career. This is the plan on which his whole 
life has been run. He sets an ambition and 
works up to it—just as when he was a little 
boy inthe pit of the Princess Theatre, he 
swore that he would one day play Hamlet 
yn the Princess’s stage. He toiled for - i 
years, but accomplished his aim. 

The first representation of one of Henrik 
[bsen’s plays, given in Boston, will be at 
the Globe Theatre at a special Wednesday 
matinee, Oct. 30, during Mr. Manstfield’s 

ist week. The version is called ‘‘A Doll’s 
Ilome,” which is literally more correct than 


A Doll’s House,” as the translated adapta- 
tion is generally known. Miss Beatrice 


Cameron will be the Norah, a part for 
which she is said to be mentally and physi- 

cally adapted. Ibsen’s social drama has 
created an immense sensation in London’s 
terary and art circles. 

“King Richard LIL” will be 
through Mr. Mansfleld’s second and last 
week at the Globe Theatre. At a special 
natinee on Wednesday next will be pre- 
sented for the first time in Boston Henry 
ibsen’s play in three acts ‘‘A Doll’s Home,” 
sometimes incorrectly called ‘‘The Doll's 
House.” The cast will be as follows: Nora 
Miss Beatrice Cameron; Torvald Helmer, 
Mr. Atkins Lawrence; Nils Krogstad, Mr. 


continued 


Mervyn Dallas; Dr. Ronk, Mr. Hurbert 
truce; Porter, Mr. P. King; Mrs. Linden, 


Miss Ida Jeffreys; Ellen, Miss Edith Rus- 
sell; Mary Ann, Miss Norma Muire; Little 
sob, Miss Nellie Bowman, Emmie, 
Emma Bowman. 


Miss Marie Wainwright, who has always | 


ROSSNEY GAS SAVING CO., 


‘Twelfth | 


been a favorite with Boston audiences, 
will be seen next Tuesday evening at the 
Park in her superb presentation of ‘ 
Night.” Owing to the extremely elaborate 
nature of the scenery the theatre will be 
closed for a rehearsal on Monday. This | 
necessarily entails a considerable loss. but 
Miss Wainwright cheerfully submits in | 
order to insure a smooth and rapid per- | 
formance on Tuesday. Wherever this | 
presentation of ‘‘Twelfth Night” 
seen it has been hailed as the finest setting 
ever given to a Shakespearean comedy in 
this country. Miss Wainwright has, how- 
ever, not been content to rely upon her 


Miss Croly’s | 


Miss | 


i 


has been | 


own popularity and attractiveness or upon | 


the beauty of her scenery, but has sur- 
rounded herself with a company of well 
known players. Among them are Barton 
Hill and William F. 
recugnized as the best representatives of 
Malvolio and Sir Toby, and Miss* Louise 
Muldener who was for some time leading 
support to Edwin Booth. Miss 
wright is said to be singularly happy in her 
delineation of Viola, a 
her many admirers is this city will readily 
credit. 


Key Notes. 

Kneisel Quartet, first Concert, Chickering 
Hall, Monday, Oct. 28th, at 8 p.m. Soloist, 
Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson. Programme: 
Quartet in ‘‘E” minor op. 35, Volkmann— 
Songs with piano—Quintet in ‘-F” op. 88, 
Brahms. 


The Wemyss Concert Co. will appear in 
Reading, Woburn, Springfield, Hartford, 
New Bedford, and Portsmouth, N. H, in 
November. The company are doing a good 
business and the manager feels quite en- 
couraged. 





Next Week’s Announcements 
Hollis Street Theatre.—Frohman’s New 
York Lyceum Company in “The Wife.” 
Matinee 2, evenings 7.45. 
Tremont Theatre—Chas. Wyndham in 
‘Wild Oats.” ana ‘*Trying It On.” Eve. 8. 
Park Theatre— Marie Wainwright in 


“Twelfth Night.” Eve. 7.45. 

Boston Museum—‘‘Hands Across the | 
Sea.” Eve. 8. Mat. 2. 

Boston Theatre— Wilson Barrett in '| 
‘Clito,” ‘“‘Lord Harry” and “The Silver 
King.,’ Eve. 7.45. Mat. 2. 

Globe Theatre—Richard Mansfield in 
Richard III.” Eve. 7.45. Mat. 2 


Grand Opera House—**The Two Sisters.” 


Eve. 8. Mat. 2 
Howard Atheneum—*Night Owls Bur- 
esque Co.” Eve. 8. Mat. 2. 





Elizabeth Liske, a Resiies ll years old, 
already six feet six inches in height, three 
feet one and three-quarter inches round the 
waist, and three feet eleven inches round 
the chest, is the latest thing out in giants. 
The doctors say she will continue to grow 
in every way for some years yet. 


Owen, who have long | 


Wain- | 


statement which | 


| son of the year is the scenery so beautiful? 


| facts while sailing down the beautiful Ken- 


FINE LIQuORS FOR FAMILY USE 


At GEO. W. TORREY & CO, 
Importers and Wholesale Dealers, 
24 and 25 So. Market St. 

SOLE AGENTS for New England for 
EARLY TIMES WHISKEY 


In cases ; bottled only by the distillers in Kentucky. 


THE LADIES’ DELIGHT 


Ladies can have their hair dressed for the OP- 
ERA, PARTIES, WEDDINGS, Rtc.. at Almeda’s 
Ladies’ Hair Dres sing Pavlor, 22 Winter 
St. Hair goods of all descriptions on hand and 
made to order. Eau de Quine for falling hair. 


Try the Electric Shampoo Dryer. 


E. P. WHITCOMB, 
BOOK AND JOB 


PRINTER, | 


383 Washington St., Boston | 


Washington Building, opp. Franklin St. 
Workmanship First-Class and Prices Reasonable. 


ROSS NEY 


Gas Saver and Purifier, 

















Guaranteed to prevent all smoking of gas. ‘A 
perfect regulator for coal, water or gasoline gas. 
Send for Vescriptive circular. 





_88 and 40 Eastern Av: Boston, Mass. 2 





TREA[MENT (3. 


car for Heth 
ll. 30 4 ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
Ai 


, Exhaustion, 
In fact all 


for Losses, Drains, Weaknesse 
Debility and Premature Dec ay. 
forms of Nervous and Private Diseases suc. 
cessfully treated. Varicocele cured without 
pee or operation. Consultation (office or 
ry mail) free. 


address, 
Joun D. O’CONNELL, M.D.,| F. E. STEARNS, 
Cofisulting Physician, Secretary. 


Orrice HouRSs: 9 a.m. to € p.m., daily; 7 to 
9 pan., Monday, Wedvesday and Saturday Even- 
ings; 10 a.m. to 12 m. Sunday, 


DESLON-DUPRE MEDICAL CO. 


165 Tremont St., Boston. 





An Ocean Voyage for a Dollar and a Half. 





The most delightful and most healthful | 
month for an outing is October. Not to| 
mention the charming weather of late Octo- | 
ber and early November, at what other sea- | 


I was deeply impressed with all these 


|nebec River a few days since on the delight- | 


| ful steamer of the 


same name. [ do not | 
see how a person so fortunate as to have | 


| two or three days at his disposal can better 


enjoy himself than to board this boat and | 
take a sail to Augusta orto Bath. It will 


|do him as much good as a trip across the | 


| the other day : 


ocean, and the expense—well, the expense 
is just the same as a seat at the theatre. | 
This seems simply ridiculous, but it is true. 
You can go to Bath and back—the entire 
trip you notice—for $1.50. The round trip 
to Gardiner is $1.75, and to Augusta and 
Hallowell is $2.00. This is less than half a 
cent a mile and the scenery on the Kenne- 
bec is the most beautiful in America. The 
steamer leaves Lincoln’s Wharf at 5 p..m. 
on Tuesday, Oct. 22, and Friday, Oct. “. 
Tuesday, Oct. 29, and Friday, Nov. " 
Tickets and state rooms can be secured of | 

L. H. Palmer, 3 Old State House, or of 
C. H. Hyde, the agent. 


Sir. Edwin Arnold said in San Francisco | 
‘‘Some one asked me recently 
if I was going to be the next Poet Laureate 
and I said. ‘Stop right there! I hope Lord | 
Tennyson will live a thousand years, and | 
when he dies I want Browning to be his | 
successor. I would under no possible cir- | 
cumstances consent to be Laureate so long 
as Browning lives. Browning is the bri ae | 
est and liveliest of men. His healthy is | 
remarkably good, and he is handsome and 
hale”” Of his trip across the continent he 
says: ‘‘Your orchards aud vineyards were a 
revelation to me. You will be the wine- 
| growers of the world!” 


P.M. 
| Point of Pines—6.52, 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER 


Black Cheviot and Imported 


SUITINGS, 


S16, S18, SLO. 


TROUSERS, 


84.00, S5.00, 86.00. 


OVERCOATS, 


Reavers, Meltons, Kerseys, Chinchillas, 


$18.00, $20.00, $25.00. 


| Fit and owe 4 Guaranteed | 


The finest assortment of Foreign 
Woollens ever shown to select from. 


THE KYNO COMPANY, 


English Custom Tailors, 
13 WINTER STREET, 
Arcade Building, opp. Shepard, & Co 
Open Evenings. 


and Domestic 


Norwell 





TRAVEL 
‘FOR KENNEBEC RIVER. 


Steamer Kennebec, Capt. Jason Collins, will 
| leave Lincoin’s W harf, Boston, every TUESDAY, 


and FRIDAY, at 5 o'clock . M., for Pop: 
ham Beach, Bath, Richmond, Gardiner, Hal- 
lowell and Augusta, connecting at Bath with 


steamers for Boothbay. Tickets and State Rooms 
ean be secured of L. H. PALMER, 8 Old State 
House, cor. State and Washington atreets, or 


CHAS. H. HYDE, Agent, 
Lincoln’s Wharf. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after June 17, 1880, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA.- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 
6, 30 —— ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
: t 


aay" 
EXPRESS PARLOR ‘AR for 
Sleeping 


Albany and Binghamton. 


ALLY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 


3. 06 Dies oo Chicago via Niagara Falls Short | 


Line’and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 

AW via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys 
00 & AILY EXPRESS, with icoping 
00 Cars to cere via Niagara Falls and Ch 


» and Grand ok ey 
ara P.M. NIG EXPRESS. Sleeping 
0 Cars to Troy. 


oe R. WATSON, Gen’! Passe, Agent. — 





BOSTON, REVERE BEACH 


& LYNN R. BR. 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON FOR 


Winthrop Junction—5.50, 6.52, 7.14, 7.30, 7.44, 
8, 8.14, 8.30, BAU, 9, 9.30, 10, 10.30, 11, 11.30 A.M; 
12 M; 12.30, 1, then every fifteen minutes till 


8.30, 8.40, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 10.54, 11.20 P.M 

Beachmont—6.52, 7.30, 8. 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 11 
11.30 A.M; 12M; 12.30, 1, 1.15, 1.30, 1.45, 2, 2.15, 
2.30, 2.45, 3.15, 3.30, 8.45, 4.15, 4.30, 4.45, 5.15, 5.30, 
5.45, 6.15, 6.30, 6.45, 7, 7.15, 7.30, 7.45, B15, 8.30, 
9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 PM. 

Crescent Beach—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 
11, 11.80 A.M; 12 M; 12.80, 1, then every 15 min- 
utes till & 30, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 

Oak Island—6.51, 8,¥, 10,11 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1, 
then every 15 minutes till 3.50, 9.50, 10.20, 


7.30, 8, 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 
11, 11.30 AM; 12M; 12.30, 1, then every 15 min- 
utes till 8.30, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 p.m 

Lynn—6.52, 7.30, 5, 8.30, S40, 9, 10, 10.30, II, 
11,30 A.M; 12M; i2.30, 1, then todd 15 minutes 
till 8.20, §.20, 9:50. 10.20, 11.20 P.M 


SUNDAYS. 


Winthrop Junc., Beachmont. 
Beach, Oak Island, Point 
and Lynu—9.30, 10, 10.30, Ll, 
minutes till 9.30, 10, 40.15 P.M. 


TRAINS FOR WINTHROP. 


alls, Winthrop 

"Beach, Ocean 5 
Week days, 550, 7 
10.30, 11, 11.30 a.m; 12M; 12.30, 1, 
3 30, 4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30, 1,7 7.30, 8, 8.0, 9.20, 
10.20, 11.20 P.M 


Crescent 
of Pines 
then every 15 


Centre, 
and Hightands— 


Winthrop 


Sundays—Kvery half hour from 930 a.m. till 


P.M, 10.15 P, M. 

Taft's Hotel—\0, 11 A.M.; 12 M.;1, 
8, 3.30, 4, 4.30, 5, 5.80, 6, 6.80 Pan 
Sundays—10, ll A. M.; 12 M.; 1, 

| 4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30 P.M 


30, 2, 2.30, 
130, 2 2, 2.30, 3, 3.30, 


JOHN a. FENNO, G.T.A. 
Cc. A. HAMMOND, Supt. 





AGNES 
BOOTH 
CIGARS. 


At Leading Druggists. 


7Ad, 2 +44, 8.14, 8.40, 9, 1.30, 10, | 
1,30, 2, 2.30, 3, | 

















AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS i283%h 


Isaac B, RICH, . - Prop. and Mang. 
Monday, October 28, ‘Becond and last week. 
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| Daniel Frohman’s Lyceum Theatre Co. 
OF NEW YORK, IN 
De Mille & Belasco’s Great American Play, 


THE WIFE. 


GREAT CAST! 
ORIGINAL SCENERY! 
Evenings at 7.45, Mat. Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Next week, J. K. Emmett in “UNCLE JO.” 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


MANAGE? s 0000 r0ecccceess coe cece MR. R. M. FIELD 


SECOND MONTH 


OF THE 
GREAT SCENIC PLAY, 


“HANDS ACROSS THE SEA’ 


| Crowded Houses! Tremendous Applause! 
Uproarious Laughter! 


| This Superb Production will be 
| Ae Continued Until Farther Notice. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager......MR. JOHN STETSUON 


Eveninge at 7.45, Matinee Saturday at 2, com 
mencing MONDAY, Oct.28. The last week of 


Mr. Richard Mansfield, 


—— IN —— 


KING RICHARD III. 


As produced at 
THE GLOBE THEATRE, LONDON. 
Special Matinee, Wednesday, Oct. 30. First time 
in Boston of Ibsen’s play, 


& DOLL’S THOME. 

Miss Beatrice Cameron as “NORA”; also Miss 
Ada Jeffreys, Miss Muire, Miss Russell, Mr. Al- 
kens Laurence, Mr. Mervyn Dallas and Mr. Her- 
bert Drnuce, 

Next attraction, Monday, Nov. 4, 
PAUGH’S Great All Feature Show, 


BOSTON THEATRE. 
SUGENE TOMPKINS. . .Proprietor and Manager 
MONDAY, October 28, 


WILSON BARRETT 


Monday, 


FORE. 





| 


CLITO. 


Tuesday, Wednesday and Wednesday Matinec, 


LORD HARRY. 


Thursday, Saturday and Saturday Matinee, 
THE SILVER KING. 
Friday—TRIPLE BILL, 
Doors open at 1,30 and 7.15. Begins at 2 and 7.45 


od 28 PARK THEATRE, 


J. A. CRABTREE ....-ssecececcosesee »>MANAGER 


Limited Engagement, Beginning 
TUESDAY, OCT. 20, of 


WainweRicuT 


In a Grand Production of 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Seats may be secured by Letter or Tele- 
phone. sa In consequence of the elaborate 
nature of the scenery the theatre will be closed for 





rehearsal on Monday evening. 


HOWARD ATHENAUM. 
WM. HARRIS & CO., Proprietors and Managers. 
One Week commencing Monday, Oct. 28. 
Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday. 


THE NIGHT OWLS 


Burlesque and Spectalty Compenze  earieaeene: the 
Novel Barretta, entitle 


Lord Fauntleroy’s Reception. 


The new modern Burlesque 


The Sculptor’s Dream. 


Week commencin ov. 4, John A. Steven in his 





| 


new play, “ THE MASK OF LIFE.’ 


GAIETY and BIJOU. 


543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
|B. FE. Kinra «Proprietor and Manager 


MONDAY, OcToBER 28. 
| The Princess of Trebizonde. 


Prices 10, 15, 20 and 25 25 Cents. 


~ PILLING’S WORLD'S MUSEUM. 
The Great. Resort. 


see weweeewe 








GRAND MUSEUM & NATATORIUM. 


Corner Washington and Dover Streets, 


THE HOOP OF GOLD, 


nits Olio. Six days’ swimming race: Maggie 
Dyas vs. Bertha Goodwin. Mme. Percival’s Or- 
chestra. Only one dime for all! 
Oct. 27, Second Sacred Concert. 


| ‘oe Admission 10 cts. 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Sunday evening, 
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“BOSTON. 





Unequalled Accommodations for Transients, or Permanent Guests, 
including the advantages of the various bathing and other 


accessories not to be obtained elsewhere. 


Ventilation 


and Sanitation Absolutely Perfect. 





Cafe conducted upon both American and European plan, affording the choicest 


delicacies of the market. 
is unquestionably the best in Boston. 


Hotel Flower affords a luxurious home 


} 
“A number of well-known citizens of Boston have already chosen this superb hotel 


The cuisine, under the stewardship of Mr. George Crocker, 


for families. 


as their home for the coming summer.”—Boston Herald. 


LADIES VISITING BOSTON for fall 
residence. 


purchases will find it a most desirable 


Horse cars to all points of Boston pass the doors; only ten minutes to 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Colonel Franklin Fairbanks, president of 
the Fairbanks Scale company, will give to 
Johnsbury his entire collection of birds, 
minerals, shells and curiosities, and erect a 


'suitable granite building fpr a museum. 


' His collection of birds is one the finest in 
this country. The museum will contain 
working rooms for students and a scientific 
library. 

Some of the lady friends of the American 
Leigion of Honor Club were entertained by 
the members of that organization at dinner 

|at the Crawford House recently. After 
| the dinner those present enjoyed interesting 
meetings and remarks. The club held its 
annual meeting and re-elected its old’ offi- 
cers, D. B. Kimball, of Salem, being the 
president. 

A statue of the great engineer, Louis 
Faivre, who built the Saint Gothard Tuan- 
nel, and died just as the workmen were 
|striking the final blows, is soon to be 
| erected at Goschanen, at the Swiss end of 
the tunnel. It is supposed that Faivre died 
| from the results of a too prolonged sojourn 
\in the great bore while making his last 
| round of inspection. 

The Harlem Theatre in New York, opened 


| on Sept. 30, is said to be one of the richest | 


jand most commodious theatres in the city. 

The front is of sculptured white marble, 
relieved by pilasters of black polished gran- 
ite. The entrance is through an arcade 
frescoed and decorated with portraits. A 
staircase of Italian marble, leading to the 
auditorium, has rich decorations suggested 
by those of the Spanish Escorial. The cur- 
tain represents Shakespeare reading to 
|Queen Elizabeth. The theatre, with its 
}opera hall and banqueting room, cost 
| $775,000, The strueture is on 125th St. 
jnear Kighth Avenue. ‘*The Wife,” the 
well-known Lyceum success, was the open- 
ing attraction. 

Mr. Moncure Conwey is making personal 
| investigations in Virginia for his historical 
j}and blographical introduction to the vol- 
| ume of unpublished private letters of Wash- 


the principal stores; the pavement on Columbus Avenue is asphalt, affording perfect |ington which he is editing for the Long 


quiet at night. 


In the basement of the hotel is 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT TURKISH #SATH 


room 


in America, with deep sea water plunge. 
t 
these Oriental baths without being subject to exposure after the baths, as they can la 


Guests may enjoy all the delights of 


go to their rooms by the elevator direct from their dressing rooms. 


Private Dining Rooms and Parlors for 


Receptions, Card and Wedding Parties. 


HOTEL FLOW ER, 


417 Columbus Avenue . 


Boston, Mass. 





PASSING NOTES. 





No man can tether time or tide. —Burns. 

The cure for false theology is mother 
wit.—Hmerson. 

Anton Rubinstein has deposited with the 
bank of Russia 25,000 rubles (about $13,- 
000) to found an international music schol- 
arship fund for composers and pianists. 
Every five years there will be a competition 
of two prizes of 2500 rubles each, one to 
the most successful composer, the other to 
the most successful pianist; both may be 
won by the same person. The first contest 
will take place at St. Petersburg in 1890, 
the second at Berlin in 1895, and the third 
at Vienna in 1900, the fourth at Paris in 
1905. Only artists from twenty to twenty- 
five years old will be permitted to compete. 

The house in which Schiller was born, 
though located fin a remote little town on 
the Neckar, Marbach. was visited this sum- 

uy about seven hundred tourists. 

Miss Sarah Irving, a niece of Washington 
Irving, Welcomes the guests who come to 
the novelist’s old home. . 

The late Dr. Well, the distinguished 
Orientalist and German historian, had the 
honor of being the first Israelite who was 
ever admit to a professorship in the 
University of Heidelberg. 

Tn a letter to the ean Spectator, Mr. 
J. M. Hubert says, ‘‘ Thirty years ago I was 
staying at Langley, near Chippenham, with 
a lady who was working a large screen, in 
which she depicted in raised work a life- 
sized cat onacushion. The host was much 
struck with the similarity to life of the cat, 
so he fetched his dog, who made a dead set 
at the (wood) cat, and but for the master’s 
vigorous clutching him by the collar, the 
cushion would have been torn into atoms. 
I related this tale lately in Oxford, and my 
hearer told me that a friend had just painted 
a bird ona fire-screen and her cat flew at it. 
My own old dog disliked being washed, and 
when I showed him a large picture of a 
child scrubbing a fox-terrier in a tub, he 
turned his head away ruefully, and would 
not look at his brother in adversity. 

Miss Mary Garret’s new college building, 
Baltimore, is about completed, and will be 
open ina short time. The only daughter of 
John W. Garrett bas determined to devote 
a large portion of the fortune left her by 
father to the higher education of her sex. 
Several other charitable ladies of Baltimore 
are interested in the development of the 
school, which is conducted after the styite 
of the Bryn Mawr College. 

Karl Gottfried Leitner, the eminent Ger- 
man poet, will be eighty-nine years on Nov. 
18, but still retains his mental vigor. 





At the recent celebration at Hartford, in 
honor of Mrs. Stowe, the following char- 
acteristic story was related by Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore: ‘‘My husband,” she said, 
‘*was pastor of a small country parish be- 
fore the war. We hadn't any more money 
than we could use. I had heard of a paper 
that was published in Washington called 
The National Era. The subscription price 
was $2.50, and we hadn’t the money for it. 
My husband went away for three weeks. 
While he was gone, I made him a pair of 

ntaloons. I bad never made a pair, and 

had never made a buttonhole. When my 
husband came home I told him that they 
had come, and cost $2.50, and that I had 
paid for them. He put them on and pro- 
nounced them excellent, and it wasn't till he 
had worn them a week and they had been 
in the pulpit, that I told him the secret. 
That’s how I got The National Era. I 
don’t know whether I ought to have taken 
this audience into my confidence or not. 
I've never told this story to any one before, 
and I don’t want any of you to repeat it.” 

At a banquet of the University of Texas, 
which is co-educational in allits depart- 
menis, S. B. Maxey, ex-United States Sen- 
ator, said: To the female students I beg 
to say that co-education of the sexes is no 
longer an experiment; it is a proved suc- 
cess. The just relations between the sexes 
are better understood than ever before in 
the world’s history. Woman, without 
loosening her hold on that knightly respect 


and courtesy with which she has always | 


been treated in our favored land. has proven 
herself intellectually a formidable competi- 
tor of that sex which in the very olden dis- 
tant time proclaimed man to be the lord of 
humankind. Here, as elsewhere, she has 


proven her right and ability to compete | 


for honors. The moral influence of co- 
education is great, and beneficial to both 
sexes. The attention paid to female educa- 
tion during the present century, and espec- 
ially in the last half of it, is a high evi- 
dence of advancing civilization. I glory in 
the civilization which educates the giri 
equally with the boy, and gives employ- 
ment to the girl equally with the man in all 
stations for which by nature and education 
she is fitted. 


A life-size medallion in white metal called 
‘*Pasquiccia,” who was a,celebrated model 
in Rome, has been presented to the Uni- 
versity of Vermont by Colonel Le Grand B. 
Cannon, Senator George F. Edmunds and 
other leading citizens of Vermont. It is 
the work of Miss Margaret Foley, a native 
of Hinesburg, Vt., who attained distinction 
as an artist in sculpture, and who died in 
Rome a few years ago- 


| Island Historical Society, Brooklyn. 

introduction-will deal critically with exist- 
| ing traditions. and, it is said, shed a new 
| light on Washington's early love affairs 


nd put in order at Sahelies, Spain, and 
| now supplies the town with water. 

Thomas A. Edison, the well-known elec- 
| trician of Menlo Park, and William Crookes, 
|the great London chemist. and discoverer 

of radiant matter, are Theosophists. Mr. 

| Edison isa member of the Aryan 
| sophical Society of New York, and Profes- 
sor Crookes is vice president of the London 
Theosophical Lodge. 

The Sicilian Vesper Bells, so often refer- 
| red to, were rung in the year 1282. It was 
a signal for an uprising of the Sicilians 
against the French, who then had control 
of the country. Eight thousand Frenchmen 
were slaughtered in the massacre which 
followed. By some it is held that the ter- 
rible event was brought about by an insult 
offered to a Sicilian woman by a Frenchman. 

The death of the Dowager Lady Holland, 
it is feared, will bring into the market 
Holland House, now almost in the heart of 
London, for nearly a hundred years the 
seat of elegant hospitality and the resort of 
wits and men of letter. A suggestion has 
been made that it be converted into an his- 
torical musenm. It is reported, however, 
that Lord Ilchester, to whom this famous 
mansion with its spacious grounds covering 
nearly eighty acres, now belongs, has 
intention of selling. 

A remarkable discovery is reported from 
Melville Village. It is said that a geologi- 
| cal specimen has been found there present- 
{ing the same qualities as silver polish, the 


surface of the earth. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales will 





| Italy, landing from the Osborne, in all 


| probability, at Naples, and they are not 
| likely to reach Sandringham until towards 
|the end of November, when they are to 
oy guests the duke and duchess of 
| Fife. 


| College by the door of the ‘‘annex.” This 
will years hence be the basis of the contrast 
between the now and the then. History 
preserves her beginnings. 1600 and 1889 
make a graphic picture. 

Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller is doing good 
service to her sex. Would that the wasp- 
waisted could hear her and take warning. 
There is no excuse when beauty is not sac- 
rificed. 

The proposed statue to Queen Isabella 
finds more advocates among the women 
than opponents. 

Co-education has become in fact in Colo- 
rado. 

Celia Logan is editor of Belford’s Maga- 
zine. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer will succeed 
Mrs. Horace E. Scudder on the Mass. State 
Board of Education. 

Miss Lilla F. Tupper, a graduate or Cor- 
neli, has accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the Unitarian church at La Porte, Indiana. 

Mrs. Emily Crawford is writing ‘‘A Story 
of the French Revolution.” As her hus- 
band’s assistant during his lifetime, and his 
successor since his death, Mrs. Crawford 


This | 


A Roman aqueduct has been lately cleaned | 


Theo- | 


no | 


mineral bed lying about five feet below the | 


| return to England from Athens through | 


Twenty young women entered Columbia | 
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Ladies and Gents Hair Cutting, 
NO, 54 TEMPLE PLACE, 
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Manufacturer of Ventilating or Gossamer 
| Wigs. Private room for Ladies Hair Dressing 


Childrens’ Hair Cut in the Neatest Style 





has been the Paris correspondent of the 
London Daily News for a quarter or a cen- 
tury. 

Miss Ellen Scott of Worth County, Ta., 
was elected secretary of the County Re- 
corders’ Association, at its recent meeting 
in Des Moines. 

Miss Mary R. Fitzpatrick, who, stood 
first in competition for the six eight-hun- 
dred dollor scholarships at Cornell Univer- 
sity awarded Oct. graduated from the 
Brooklyn, N. Y. High School last June. In 
1886 she was the winner of Mayor Low’s 
| prize, standing first over five hundred com- 
| petitors. 

Mrs. Vienna H. Snyder, who died recent- 
ly at Humboldt, Ta., is described as a 
| mother to every child and youth, and an 
interested friend to every person who came 
in her way. She had cared for twenty 
children besides her own. She was person- 
ally interested in all reforms, especially 
women’s enfranchisement and temperance 

Miss Sallie A. Moore, of Philadelphia, 
| president of St. Malachi’s Ladies Total 
| Abstinence Society, is sai to be the first 
| Catholic woman to address a public assem- 
| bly in the presence of a bishop and priests. 
| This was at the last annual convention of 
the of Catholic Total Abstinence Union, 
held recently at Cleveland, O. Miss Moore 
| writes to Miss. Willard: “Iam with you 
heart and soul in the grand motto, ‘no sec- 
}tarianism in religion, no sectarianism in 
| politics, no sex in citizenship; but each and 
all of us for God, and home; and native 
land.’” 

Mrs. Jane Rose Roberts, of Liberia, is 
now in this city, soliciting aid to build an 
hospital in Liberia for poor and sick peo- 
| ple. The nearest hospital to Liberia is at 
| Cape Palmas, about three hundred miles 

from Monrovia. At Monrovia there is not 
leven a hotel. Mrs. Roberts’ husband was 
for years president of the republic, and for 
| some time the head of the college in Mon- 
rovia, which was established by a branch of 
the society in Boston. Mrs. R. invites the 
priests to communicate with her at 284 
Chestnut St. Chelsea. 

Mrs. Christine Sadd Franklin who was 
made a fellow of John Hopkins University 
for her mathematical achievements, takes a 
great interest in the plan of the collegiate 
alumnae to maintain each year at least one 
young women, already a graduate of an 
American college belonging to the associa- 
tion, at a foreign university. With Mrs. 
Franklin at the head of a committee, the 
callegiate alumnae are engaged in raising 
funds before declaring the fellowship open 
for competition. 

Miss Joanna Baker, who has beea ap- 
pointed to the chair of Greek at Simpson 
College, Ta., succeeds to the position once 
held by her father. At four years of age 
Miss Baker began the study of Greek and 
Latin, at eight the could read Zenophon, 
| and at fourteen she compiled a ‘exicon of 
| the Edipus Tyrannus. At sixteen she was 
|a tutor of Greek in the college which has 
now made hera professor. She is a fine 
looking woman, still very young, and her 
robust health proves that the study of 
| Greek, when rightly followed, is not peril- 
| ous. 
| Mrs. Charlotte Robinson, of Norwick, 
| Conn., has celebrated the hundreath anni- 
versary of her birth. Kesiah Randall, of 
Mattapoisett, Man., has followed suit. 

Elisa Jamison Marton is believed to be 
| the oldest resident in Pennsylvania. Her 
exact record has been obtained from a 

Bible, which reads: ‘Elisa Jamison Mar- 
ton was born on the 25th day of December, 
1774.” She is therefore nearly 115 years of 
age. She is a colored woman. After 
reaching a given point, the women exceed 
the men in longevity. 

An appeal is made to aid the Girl's Indus- 
trial School in Japan. 

Mrs. Mary E. Sanborn Cox, M. D., has 
started a semi-monthly in Omaha, Neb.. 
| called ‘‘Life and Light.” 

Four patents have becn granted to wo- 
men during the week ending Oct. Ist. 

The John Crouse Memorial college for 
women has been formally opencd and pre- 
sented to the trustees of Syracuse Universi- 
ty, at Syracuse, N. Y., by D. E. Crouse, 
son of the donor, who is dead. The build- 
ing cost over $500,000, and, is claimed to 
be the finest of its kind in the world. Mr. 
Crouse has furnished the college through- 
| out, placing init the best organ in the 

country, and a chime of bells. 
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Facts Worth Knowing. 

Mrs. S. M. Waycott of 16 Boylston St. 
has met with wonderrul success in her elec- 
trical and ——— treatment of rheumatism 
and all nervous diseases. 


Among all the ills that flesh is heir to 


none are more terrible either in themselves | 
or in their results than cancers and tumors. | 


Che private hospital of Dr. MeMichaei of 
No. 63 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been very successful in its treatment of 
these diseases. 


The great consideration in getting liquors | 
for family use is to have them pure and 


absolutely free from adulteration. Such | 
are to be obestacd from George W. Torrey 
. Co., 24 & 25 South Market Street. They | | 


are the frog ageuts in New England for | 


“The Early Times whiskey.” 
The season of the year has now me 


when the feminine portion of the commun- 
ity is busy discussing the subject of furs 
for the coming winter. No finer assort- | 
ment of seal, Persianna black bear, and | 
other furs can be found in this or any | 
ther city than is now on exhibition at| 
Joseph A. Jackson's, 412 Washington St. | 


If there is anything iv this world calcu- | 
lated to make a man forget that he has | 
been to hear Sam Jones on the previous 
evening, it is to bounce out of bed and 
light on the business end of a tack. Should 
any be so unfortunate. don’t swear, but use 
Minard’s Liniment; it will extract the pain 
and heal up the wound quickly; it isa won- | 
derful flesh healer for man or beast. 


‘I picked up a bit of imformation the 
other day,” said a city hotel clerk, ‘‘that I 
hadn't thought of before A corple of men 
were talking in the office when one asked 
on what day of the week Christmas will be 
this year. ‘Let's see,’ replied the other. ‘I 
was married on the first day of May. That 
was Wednesday. Christmas will come on 
Wednesday.’ That struck me forcibly, and 
when I gota little leisure I gathered up a 
lot of old calendars and investigated it. 
found that it is true that the first day of 
May and Christmas of the same year occur 
on the same day of the week.”—/[ Indianapo- 
lis News, 


_ 


Consumption Cured. 


\n old physician, retired from 
having had placed in his hand by an East 
india missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and perma- 
nent cure of Consamptien, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and kindred cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suf- 
gering fellows. Actuated by this motive 
and adesire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire 
it, this recipe, in German, French or Eng- 
ish, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with 
stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. 3s 

Wilkie Collins’ s iast story, “Blind Love,” 
which was about three-fourths completed, 
bas been finished by Walter Besant, who 
has followed out the elaborate synopsis of 
the concluding portion which Collins left. 
It is said that Collins left copious remin- 
iscences and numerous stories in manuscript 


practice, 


incomplete. He had received several propo- 
sals on the subject of reminiscences, but 
declined to entertain them. The nearest 


approach to reminiscences by him is con- 
tained in a series of annotations on a copy 
of Foster's ‘‘Life of Pickens,” 


The o Riyethe F. E. C. { 


‘Vall oaks from little acorns grow,” was 
never better exemplflied from a business 
standpoint than in the case of the F. E. C. 
Medicine Company. Starting out in a small 
way but a few years ago in manufacturing 
their great and always unfailing Kidney 
Remedy, the steadily increasing demand for 
it presages a very tall manufacturing ‘‘oak” 
in this branch of Rochester’s greatness. 
If you want to heara man talk convincingly, 
earnestly and eloquently on any subject, ask 
one who has had kidney complaint about 
the virtues of the F. E.C. Kitidey Remedy, 
And thereis nodoubt aboutit. Its strength- 
ening and cleansing powers do ‘‘get there,” 
sure enough. 








Tne Michigan Unisersity, Ann 


Mich., opened October 2, 


Arbor, | 


students—a larger attendance than ever | 


before. 
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Perfect Lounge eg 


Send for Oire'l'n ca 
8. GRAVES & SON, 
681 Washington Street 


AUTUMN LEAVES---OF MUSIC. 


EMERSON’S NEW RESPONSES, 


, $6 doz.) for Quartet and Chorus Choirs; 74 
pad pieces of sacred ada of the best o haracter, 
such as your choir needs. 


THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE, 


3.60 doz.), DB Emerson and Edwin 
© athe Earnest, ‘ehned. elevated poetry and 
music, which will be must welcome to the best 
classes of temperance workers. 


SONG HARMONY, Sisto" uk 


U. Emerson. Just ex- 





actly the book that will suit yon for this winter's | 


singing classes. Also an appropriate and good 
book for High Schools. 


Adopt, without fear, for Graded Schools, our 


SONG MANUAL (Book 1, 30c., $1 doz., or 
' 


ok 2,40c., $4.20 doz., 
or Book 3, 50c , $4.80 doz.) Admirably adapted to 
the different ages of sc!.oo) life, with plain instruc. 


tions and best of music. 


Select for practice in your Sin ry Society one 
of our noble aud beautiful CAN AS (send for 
list), or the easy Oratorio, EMMANU EL, (#1) 
by Trowbridge; or for fairs and festivals, the pe- 
cullarly nite, ap and easy DA ae an | MALDS 
SUPPER, (20c $1.80 tend. ee ; or for 
the caildren, Macy *s new ST Rot VISIT- 
ORS, or A MEETING OF THE NATIONS, 
(30¢., rs) doz.),orthe KINGDOM OF MOTH- 
KM GUOSK, (25c., $2.28 doz.) by Mrs. Boara- 
man. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


MERCHANT’S 


NEW LUNCH ROOM, 


195 Devonshire St. 
LOUIS FRENKEL, 


(Formerly of CAFE WAQUOIT.) 


MRS, DR. S. M. WAYCOTT. 
Electrician and Massage. 


Also, Cabinet Vapor Baths, Rheumatism, Kidney 
and Nervous Diseases a specialty. 16 BOYLSTON 
STREET, between Tremont and 
streets, Boston 


ARE YOU AWARE 


That a pure blooded body cannot be diseased, or 


that no body can be so charged he meen ai secre. | 
2 ions that it cannot be entirely disinfected by fam- 
with er Seer | font Compound Va- | 
has over 30,000 positive 
and happy witnesses ready to testify to its efficacy | 
Tes ting the human system of those elements | 
work of Mother 
yublic practice | 
indisputable evidence fur- 


ing it (while perspiring) in the 
por. This method now 


in disin 
which defeat the reconstructive 
ature. For tamily protection or 


for several kinds of complaints in horses, | nished by Dr. CONANT, Skowhegan, Me. 


such as strains, bruises, cuts, 


use in household complaints, such as lame 
back and all aches and pains. 
W. C. Bray. 








OLD GOLD AND SILVER WANTED - 


Full value in Cash paid for all —— vd tn Gold, oe. | 
ver, Broken renreley DaWirt, 
watches. GEO. , es. 0 Wash Washmgton 
street, room 2, up pty +t 





colic, and | | 
also for climating horses, and find it as |. . 
good as most horse doctors, and cheerfully | 
recommend it to horse owners, and also to | 


Yours, etc., | 


Agente Wa anted in Fvery bs meson nentecnates a 


CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH 


PEHNYROYAL PILLS. 


REO CROSS DIAMOND BRAND. 
Safe, sure and always reliable. 
for Diamond 


Send ) for particulars and *) 
lepton cc y return mail. nt 
Chem. Co., Madison Sq., 


: CANCER * . 








ane TUMOR Specialist. Private 
yspital, No knife. Book free. 
G. H. MCMICHARL, M. D., 

No. 63 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y 
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COMPETITORS — “For Sale Cheap. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER C0, 


300 Washington St., - > Boston, Mass. 


AR COME AND SEE. 


ELEGANT SETS Perfectly adapted to the anatom 
5 y of the mouth and guaranteed + 
test oftime. A Written Guarantee is given with each and every set made in this office. a 


are these beautiful Teeth ¥ 
lores quantiles _ reduced to such a very low figure? BECAUSE | buy my “material” in 


A RARE CHANCE. 





Lam possessed of all greatly reduced prices. 
in the Science of Den. ne batoat im rovements 
known in this Of- eo. mesa is not 
For extracting teeth ran 0 CHARGE 


| ficial teeth are to be without pain when arti- 


TEETH. 


| = ; Mserted. THETU 
| Fi ae yb 20LD, SILVER and 
| Minutes. SETS Hepaired in ant, 
liamg. Artificial T : Ak Roy 
ing. sstisclal Teg without lates, ROWN and BRIDGE WORK A SPECIALTY. 


[pr sou You will save money as this is the Lowest Priced 


DR. YOUNG, 


Operative, Mechanical and Surgical Dentist, 


23 TREMONT DE - Opp. Boston Museum. 


Dental Office in Boston 


SL eT I aT 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

\ First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant 

) for eight years in workmanship and material. Call at our hew ware- 

y rooms and examine our new seale a OS ght Pianos, sold on Instal. 
ments ifdesired. Terms easy lanos to Rent, and if bought 

within oneyear rent pa aid will be Allowed to the price of the Lacs eas 

Warerooms 257 Tremont Street, opposite Hollis. 
Factory 152 Hampden Street, corner George, Boston, Mass 


_= WILSON & co., PROPRIETORS. 





7 James M. Solomon, Jr.’s Botanical Medical. Institute 
75 Court St. (Scoliay Sq.), Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIES 


Roots, Herbs, Gums and Barks chiefly used. Dr. Solomon treats all CHRONIC 
DIs£asks, makes a specialty of LUNG Nog an CANCERS, TUMORS, EPILEP- 
TIC FiTs, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, ST 8 DANCE, SPINAL COMPLAINTS, 
» HEMORRHAGE OF LUNGS, ECZEMA oh “ait ut Sua DisRASES, KIDNEY AND 
LIVER TROUBLES and all DISRASES OF THE BLOOD. PILES and FisTULA cured . 
without the use of the knife and cure guaranteed. Consultation free, : 
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ARTISIVC, 
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Invites your attention to his newly refitted 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 


Where he has every facility for producing the 
fi 


nest 
CRAYON, 
PASTELS, or 
INDIA INK 


Portraits, as well as all lincs of photography. 
Be Salistaction guaranteed. 


48 Winter St., Boston. 
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WATCHES on INSTALMENTS. 
When you want a watch or anything in the Jewelry 
line—you should callon F.J. Parks & Co., No. 8 Wash- 
ington street, who wil urnish you what you desire on 
easy terms of payment. 
JEWELRY ON INSTALMENTS. 
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THE MIRROR 


Light otter fur promises to be very fash- 
lonable. - 


Checked cashmeres, with mohair stripes, 
are new. 


It is not usual to put full sleeves in a 
cloth gown. 


Velvet sleeves are accorded more general 
favor than ever before. 


For the richest hats and bonnets ostrich 
feathers and velvet will be the thing. 


Jackets are loose in front and are made a 
little longer that they were last year. 


The skirts extends within two inches of 
the shoe-tops for girls just in their teens. 


Jet bands, jet coronets, jetted ribbon 
and jetted lace abound in the fall millinery. 


Checks are the fashion, and their variety 
is infinite, but many are shaded and 
shadowy. 


Gaiters are cut from the dress material 
or from cloth matehing it, and are very 
effective. 


Muffs are to be worn of the gigantie size 
fashionable when the Incroyables held sway 
in France. 


Sometimes four materials are employed 
in one costume—wool, siik, velvet and pas- 
sementerie. 


The collar is high for street gowns, but 
lower, and either round or pointed, for 
house dresses. 


A black lace ruche borders the front and 
neck of mantles, and loose ribbons are 
knotted In front. 


An autumn noveity in shoes shows veri- 
table sabots of russet leather with black 
patent-leather uppers. 


Short sealskin jackets, with waiscoats of 
fine astrakan fur, are going to be popular 
this season, furriers say. 


The front of waists are fully draped and 
in many very elegant dresses are round, 
while the back is pointed. 


Very plain folds, or ribbon 
linen collars are worn in the neck o 
gowns instead of thin mull plaiting. 


Few cloaks are of one material; they are 
nearly all made in plain velvet and brocade 
of the richest and most costly class. 


New puffs of fur of long fleece have deep 
fleece arranged to fall in @ point in front 
below the muff, giving a pretty effect. 


Silver ornaments are going out, but there 
is a revival in the form of old silver, not 
unlike the oxidized worn some years since. 


Large velvet crowns, like those of stu- 
dents’ caps, are on hats alike for misses, 
for small gir!s, and for babies drawn about 
in carriages. 


Black lace scarfs about three yards long 
are again fashionable. They area yard in 
width when spread out. They are very gen- 
erally becoming. 


The box-turbans, known of old as the 
‘‘porkpie” hats, and the English walking 
hats seem to be taking precedence of almost 
every other style. 


Fur capes are made with high rounded 
collars, which can be turned downif de. 
sired. Astrakhan and seal are often blended 
in the same cape. 


The large mantles could well be worn 
without any dress beneath. Many are fitted 
to the figure, but all have high collars and 
very high sleeves. , 


The new teagown back has princess 
breadths, while the front has a pointed 
jacket waist, with velvet revers, and the 
sleeves are very full and long. 


Tailor jackets for autumn and winter are 
much longer than they have been for sev- 
eral years, fitting smoothly down over the 
hips, and of even length all around. 


Embroideries will be worn more than ever 
this winter, either in panels, as bands 
around the bottom of the skirt or as any 
prin trimming that the dressmaker may 

evise. 


The.latest word from Paris in relation to 
headgear says that strings will be worn to 
everything, even to some of the hats. 
Trimmings will not be quite as flat as they 
were in summer. 


The small poke is stylish, and although 
it should not be worn when not becoming, 
yet as it is adapted to both the Directoire and 
the Karly English styles, the temptation to 
wear it in any case is very strong. 

A cuirass differs from a plastron in that 
it is larger, and buttoned upon instead of 
being let into the corsage. Sometimes it is 
a separate piece. which is actually buttoned 
on, and can be omitted on occasion. 


Stylish toques are made of cloth like the 
coat or velvet of the same color, with trim- 
ming of passementerie like that on the 

ress and a little fur, also narrow velvet 


es, or 
tailor 
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than any nation upon earth the art of making 
possess a maxim that, closely 

much to render still more at- 

, and cover mary deficien- 

: ell bovted and well gloved 

No woman who desires 4 repu- 

mg should forget that her 

iu perfect harmony with and 

gown. How many an other- 

wn is lost for the lack of a 

Taoed walking-boots! How 

in evening dress are wasted 

below are inharmonjous? 

arises from carelessness, or 

ignorance of the laws of dress; but, again, In Bos- 
ton, it 1s often the of an saaleny So a> 
without it made m the ma 


shoe 
causes extra 


ported gowns are 
of the material which can be 
8 ner, Henceforth, however, no 

Boston belle suffer ber i 
htlessness, since, at 8,C. JAMESON & Co.'s, 
No. 15 Winter street, she can fird a large variety 
of dvening shoes and slippers in every imaginable 
an ly tasteful line of tan and 
shades in , that harmonize so well with 
almost any evening gown. Her brother, too, will 
and new variety in evening dress 
firm has not only one of the most 
complete but also most novel stocks to be found in 
prices surprisingly reasonable for 
such beautiful goods as theirs are. They appeal 
will ot ladies by meeting a lony- 
felt but never before filic| wantin a Boston shoe 
store. Not only is their new store a delightful 
place to purchase in, with ite artistic and restful 
effect uced by ite finish of solid cherry and 
pgs, but in addition there is a 
ra ladies’ room for the 
. The walls are finished in 
soft tones of and copper and stained glass; 
furniture is both dainty and comfortable, and 
added for the convenience 
rl devotees of the 
ny concerts will this winter findan added 
nation in Friday afternoon in the knowledge 
that they can slip into this lovely nook at Jame. 
son’s and put the final touches to their toilets 
before entering Music Hall. It will be appreciated, 
too, by the woman who desires her house shoes 











ver like hose, and yet from a 
drea: of taxing cold on her way there and back, 
has hitherto worn her heavy street stocking when 
going to be fitted.— Gazette. 
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Pointed girdles seem to have become 
essential for the pointed bodices, and rib- 
bon is frequently introduced to simulate a 
girdle, the ends of the ribbon being ar- 
ranged in loops and ends in front or at the 
back. 


A single short steel only twelve or thir- 
teen inches long may be placed twelve 
inches below the belt (or lower still for tall 
figures), to support the heavy breadths of 
the skirt, and prevent them from falling 
against the wearer. 


Buckles are worn with blouse bodices, 
and often confine the fullness at the waist 
in other-shaped corsages. A good novelty 
isa clasp inside the buckle, which holds 
the ribbon firm without those tiresome teeth 
whieh fray the band so much. 


Foundation skirts are not changed in 
shape, and the skirts of street gowns retain 
their straightness in plaits all atound, or 
have smooth scant fronts with slight up- 
ward curves from hip to hip, and the mass 
of fulness gathered at the back. 


Blouses are again called by their old title 
of Garibaldi, and they are so popular that 
many new gowns for walking, traveling 
and voyaging are farnished with a loose 
waist of silk, flannel or cashmere to wear 
under a jaunty jacket of the skirting cloth. 


Braiding is the favorite trimming for 
autamn dresses, but it is nct difficult to ob- 
tain, as the entire garniture is sold ready to 
put on, and only needs careful tacking. 
The patterns are elaborate, and mostly in 
Any which reach quite half a yard up the 
skirt. 


The favorite turban is around shape with 
a square crown and the brim turned up to 
the top. These hats are most popular in 
felt with velvet-faced brims, and the trim- 
ming may be applied as most becoming, 


either from the back, at the side or directly 


on top. 


Jacket fronts are double-breasted and 
tarned over, with small fevers at the top, 


yet are closed there with a high collar. 


The sleeves are coat-shaped, and square 
pocket flaps are set in the cross seams on 
the hips. Two rows of stitching are the 
only trimming; two rows of buttons on the 
front are flat wooden moulds the size of a 
quarter of a dollar covered with the serge. 


Picturesque Recamier gowns says Har- 


per’s Bazaar, are new quaint long dresses | 
for little girls of five or six years to wear | 


on special occasions, as when posing for 
their portraits or serving as bridemaids. 


They are half low and round in the neck, | 
witn short puffed sleeves, and long enough | 


to reach almost to the floor. The front is 
a continuous full breadth of cashmere 
gathered toa band, and the back has a 
yoke-like piece shortest in the middle and 
lenger under the arms, to which the full 
skirs is gathered. Tworibbons (inch wide) 


are sewed to the short point in the middle | 


of the back, then drawn loosely high across 
the front to give a short-waisted effect, and 
are fastened under a large rosette on the 
left side. Two breadths of cashmere make 
this dress. This design is prettily carried 
out in pale reseda cashmere, with white 
Fedora lace gathered round the neck and 
sleeves, and white gros grain ribbon about 
the waist. A mull guimpe Worn under such 
a dress should have puffed sleeves and a 


1ings that begin at the end of the crown. | Valenciennes low-pointed neck band. 


The French, who understand more perfectly | 


THE HEALTH. 

Wells should be ventilated, as the water 
is thereby kept fresh and free from bad 
odor. The absorption of air by water ren- 
ders it pleasanter to the taste, and purifies 
it to some extent; but the effect is not a 
very marked one. 


A healthy location, good sanitation, care 
in barning coal and oil lest the gas 
| smoke should irritate the throat, prompt 
| treatment for any throat or lung trouble, 
| perfect isolation of the sick, are all neces- 


| sary to prevent diptheria. 





| Jt has been discovered there is nothing | 


that so quickly restores tone to exhausted 
jnerves and 
bath containing an ounce of aqua ammonia 
‘to each pail of water. It makes the flesh 


firm and smooth as marble, and renders the | 


| body pure and free from all odor. 


| What is called “lime water” is easily 
|made. Drop some common quick-lime into 
'an uncovered vessel of water, and let it 
\stand fora day or two, shaking up occa- 
| sionally. When settled pour off the clear 
| liquid, which is lime water. 


| action of the air. 


There is nennine better for a cut than 
|powdered resin. Pound it until fine, and 
| put it into a clean empty pepper-box with 
perforated top; then it can easily be sifted 
lout on to the cut; puta soft cloth around 
the injured member, and wet it with cold 
| water occasionally. It will prevent inflam- 
| mation and soreness. 


Cold in the head is not only annoying | 


|out likely to develop into catarrh. One 
| teaspoonful of mustard dissolved in a tum- 
| blerful of cold water and used as a gargle 
three times a day, will often effect speedy 
jcure. In more obstinate cases equal parts 
of loaf are and pulverized alum used as 
a snuff will give instant relief. 


Immediately after the eye bas been struck 
with force enough to make it black, apply 
a wet cloth with water as hot as you can 
bear it. Keep on applying the water fifteen 
or twenty minutes, and the coagulated blood 
will become thin and pass off into its nat- 
ural channels, and leaves the eye perhaps 
swollen, but clear of blackness. For the 
same reason hot water is always best for 
bruises. 


In France, when a patient is under chlo- 
roform, on the slightest symptom appear- 


nearly upside down—that is, with his head 
downward and his heels in the air. This, 
they say, always restores him; and such is 
their faith in the efficacy of this method 
that the operating tables in the Paris hos- 
pitals are made so that in an instant they 
can be elevated with one end in the air, so 
as to bring the patient into a position re- 
sembling that of standing on his head. 


Five Ways to Stor a Corip.—l. Bathe 
the feet in hot water and drink a pint of 
hot lemonade. Then sponge with salt water 
and remain ina warm room. 2 Bathe the 


for an hour. 38. Snuff up the nostrils hot 
salt water every three hours. 4. Inhale 
ammonia or menthol. 5. Take four hours’ 
active exercise in the open air. A 10-grain 
duse of quinine will usually break up a cold 
in the beginning. Anything that will set 
the blood actively in circulation will do it, 
whether it be drags or the use of a buck- 
saw. But better than all, if your cold is 
inveterate or serious, consult your family 
physician, and at once. 


FARM NOTES. 


Horses should come into winter quarters 
in good condition, and have extra food. 


Grapevines, currants and gooseberries 
par be pruned soon after the ieaves have 
allen. 


In transplanting seedlings it is recom- 
mended to remove half or three quarters 
of the tap root. 


An application of boiled oil, thickened 
; with pulverized charcoal, prevents posts 
| from decaying. 


If late weeds start up in the newly set 
| Strawberry bed, pull them out and keep 
them from going to seed. 


The practice of milking but once a day 
when cows give but little late in the year 
isa bad one. They shrink much faster. 


Poultry for market should be washed 
clean, after being plucked and dressed, and 
kept in a cool place till removed for 
selling. 


The greatest mistake in feeding fowls is 





|overfeeding. The birds are stuffed with | 


| food, which makes fat instead of provid- 
| ing those elements which go to make up the 
; . 

| As the weather becomes dry it will pay 


| to store away under cover a large supply of | 


| fine, sifted, dry earth for use in winter. 
| Bs will cost nothing but the labor of | stor- 

ing it, but in winter no material will be 
| found more convenient for use on. the 


to a weary body as a 


Keep incorked | 
|bottle to avoid decomposition from the | 


ing of failure of the heart, they turn him | 


face in very hot water every five minutes | 
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| poultry house floor, or for dusting pur- 


/poses. Store it away while you have the 
opportunity to do so. 


| Leaves should be raked up or swept from 
| the lawn and paths and drives, etc., says 
|the American Agriculturist, not only for 
| the negligent air they impart if allowed to 
jremain, but for the sake of the leaves 
|themselves. For the same reason—but es. 


and pecially for the leaves—rake. them up from 


the highway. If likely to need frames 
early in the spring, fill them with leayes and 
cover with board shutters. The soil within 
| will be kept from freezing. 


Mulching, or covering the ground about 
the trees with straw, coarse yard litter, or 
leaves from the wood, will, if timely per 
formed, obviate the necessity of watering 
even in extreme cases. Midsummer droughts 
wiil scarcely affect trees thus protected, in 
connection with a clean mellow surface. 
|A correspondent of the Horticulturist 
|mulched fifty trees out of 150, all of which 
had commenced growth alike. Those 
which were mulched, all lived. Of the re 
maining 100, fifteen perished. 


AROUND THE HOUSE. 


Potatoes should be peeled as thinly as 
possibie, as the better part lies nearest th 
| skin. 


| A tablespoonful of gum-water stirred 
} into a pint of starch made in the usual way 

will give to white or print shirts a look of 
| freshness that nothing else can restore to 
| them after washing. 


At this season salt is quite apt to clog in 
the shakers. To prevent this mix the salt 
| with cornstarch, using seven parts of salt 
}and one of cornstarch. This small quantity 
of cornstarch is not objectionable. 


; In making oatmeal rolls stir into cold oat- 
| meal pudding, that has been left over, 
| sufficient white flour to make it stiff enough 
|to knead. The only difficulty in making 
| these rolls is the liability of getting them 
,too stiff with flour. The easiest way to 
|} make them is to take a little of the mush 
}on a floured dinner plate, enough for one 
roll, sprinkle on white flour and mould it 
|with the fingers. oll them into strips 
about a finger in length, and one and ope- 
half inches wide, and bake in 4 quick oven. 


Times Have Changed. 

The reason that our forefathers had so 
| little to show for their efforts was that too 
| much of their energy went up the chimney. 
| They worked four times as hard as the 
men of to-day and accomplished a quarter as 
‘much. Everythingwas carried on in the same 
| wasteful way. They burnt a cord of wood 
to keep warm through the evening, and it 
took about an equal quantity to cook a din- 
ner. The change between the past and the 
present is in nothing more apparent than in 
the use of fuel. While our forefathers devot- 
ed the whole side of a room to a mammoth 
| fireplace, and consumed an enormous quan- 
| tity of logs cutand hauled and seasoned with 
vast trouble, we have a beautiful little gas 
stove that occupies no room, that requires no 
trouble in providing it with fuel. Attach the 
tube to the gas burner and there you have 
warmth enough for the coldest winter day. 
and heat enough to prepare the finest coffee 
or to roast the fattest goose obtainable in 
the market. It is surprising to what a de- 
gree of perfection and efficency these gas 
| stoves have been brought. To get a realiz- 
jing sense of the assortment, the conven- 
ience, the inexpensiveness and the genera' 
serviceability of these articles, one should 
visit the Home Gas Machine Company at 34 
Broad street. They have there every kind 
of contrivance for utilizing gas for warm- 
ing, heating, and cooking purposes. For 
instance they have what is called ‘The 
| Atmosphere Heater”—a little burner that 
| costs 50 cents which emits neither odor or 
smoke, which can be attached to any com- 
|mon burner and with the consumption of 
| less than a cent’s worth of gas an hour. will 
| heat a room very comfortably. A heater 
| of a little Jarger size costing twice as much 
| is adapted for the boiling of water and for 
small cooking utensils. For $1.00 they 
| have what is known as ‘‘The Flatiron Heat- 
|er” which will heat an iron at a moment’s 
} notice leaving’ the surface absolutely free 
from smoke or smudge. There are several 
small stoves for heating soldering irons and 
other utensils that plummers use. The 
most interesting articles however in the 
entire assortment are the little cooking 
stoves which cost but a very few dollars, 
ranging from about three to ten and are 
large enough to do the cooking for a very 
sizeable family with a consumption of gas 
costing not over a cent an hour for each 
|burner. We certainly have made great 
strides in our domestic economy since the 
iow of our grandfathers. 

| Hans Jaeger, one of the cleverest authors 
|of Norway,;-has accepted the place of a 
| common, sailor on one of the Scandinavian 
ships. Although his books are popular and 
read by all classes, he has not been success- 
ful financially. [ll health forced him to 
adopt another profession. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 
DUTCH LULLABY. 


—e 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod one night 
Satled off in a wooden shoe— 
Sailed on ariver of misty light 
Into a sea of dew. 
“Where are you going, and what do you wish?” 
rhe old moon asked the three. 
“We have come to fish for the herring fish 
That live in this beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and gold have we,” 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod. 


The ola moon laughed and sung a song, 
As thev rocked in the wooden shoe. 
And the wind that sped them all night long, 
Ruffled the waves of dew; 
The little stars were the herring fish 
That lived in the beautiful sea. 
“Now cast your nets wherever you wish, 
But never a-feared are we—”’ 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three, 
Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod. 


All night long their nets they threw 
For the fish in the twinkling foam— 
Then down from the sky came the wooden shoe, 
Bringing the fishermen home ; 
*Twas all so prety a sail, it seemed 
As if it coul not be; 
And seme folks thought ‘twas a dream 
dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea— 
But I shall name you ths fishermen three 
Wrynken, 
Biynken 
And Nod. 


they 


W ynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 
And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 
Is a wee one’s trundle bed; 
So shut your eyes while mother sings 
Of wonderful sights th t be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock on the misty sea 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three ; 
Wynken, 
Blypken 
And Nod. 
— Eugene Field in Cincago News. 


AUNTL HOPE'S SECRET. 


—~o— 


There was a most dismal groaning sound | ped on the curbstone, and fell, and all her 
| oranges were scattered over the pavement 


in the kitchen. Aunt Hope, passing by the 
half-open door, looked anxiously in, fearing 
Kitty had cut her finger, or bumped her 
head, or something. 

Neither. Kitty stood by the sink over a 
pan of potatoes which she was set to wash, 
and if she did not expect to wash them 
with tear drops, why did she send so many 
splashing down among the rough, brown- 
coated things? 

“Why, Kitty Smith?” cried Aunt Hope, 
cheerily, ‘‘is the well dry, that you must 
furnish water to wash the potatoes, or do 
they wash easier in salt water?” 

Kitty’s only answer was a fresh deluge of 
tears, half of whtch Aunt Hope kissed away 
with a merry laugh. 

‘“‘Now, dear child,” rolling up her own 
pretty dress sleeves, and plunging into the 
potatoes as if she liked the fun, ‘‘ let us do 
these potatoes as quickly and cleanly as we 
can, and I will give you a secret.” 

Kitty always liked secrets, and the very 
idea of one dried up her tears. 

‘«['ll tell you one,” she said, ‘‘ but it isn't 
any secret to you now you've been here 
three days: ‘‘ I hate to work.” 

“Do you?” said Aunt Hope, in as sur- 
prised a tone as though she had never 
dreamed of such a thing. ‘‘ Well, I know 
just how to pity you, for when I was your 
age, I did, too.” 

‘Why, Aunt Hope,” and Kitty stared in 
astonishment. ‘‘Nea and I were talking 
about you last night, and we both thought 
we never saw such a busy body as you 
are. 

‘‘ Yes, I love to work now, but I didn’t 
then; I hated it.” 

‘There are some kinds of work Iam 
sure I should like to do,” said Kitty. ‘If | 
mother would only let me wash, or work 
the butter, ormake the pies, I know I should 
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worked fast, too; so by the time the talk | 
was ended the potatoes were done.—Sun-| 
day Afternoon. 


HOW MUCH SORRY 
wi 
One day a poor child was walking through 
a thoroughfare in London, with a basket of 


ARE YOU. 


oranges for sale on her arm, when she trip-| 


and road. 

Some of the oranges were run over by 
passing carts and crashed; others were 
stolen by the idle boys at the corner; and 
the rest were covered with mud and looked 
quite spoiled. 

The poor child was in such distress at the 
destruction of her little store that she burst 
into tears. 

Then allthe crowd gathered round her 
and began to pity her. 

‘‘T am so sorry!” said one. 

‘*Poor child!” said another. 

‘“*What a sad case!” exclaimed a third. 

‘‘T am sorry?” said a fourth. 

‘‘How sorry are you?” asked a kind look- 
ing lady who was strnding next the last 
speaker. 

‘“‘How sorry?” repeated the man ad- 
dressed. ‘‘Why, you can’t measure sor- 
row.” 

“Oh, yes, you can,” answered the lady. 
**] toe am sorry for this poor little girl. I 
am a shilling sorry for her.” And with that 
she drew a shilling from her purse and 
handed it to the still weeping child. 

‘‘And I am sorry one penny,” said a little 
schoolboy, producing the coin he had just 
been going to invest in a pastry tart or jam 
roll. 

‘‘And I am sorry threepence,” said a ser- 
vant maid, as she took a small silver coin 
out of her almost empty purse. 

Little Ruth and Hugh read the above 
story one day, after which they were both 
silent for awhile. Then Ruth darted out of 
the room, and in a minute returned with her 
favorite necklace in her hand. 

**Hugh,” she said, ‘‘ you know we have 
both been saying we are sorry for the poor 
heathen. I am my necklace sorry. How 
much sorry are you?” 





love to; but I hate to wash dishes and po- 
tatoes, and sweep down stairs, and do all | 
those things I have to do every day.” 

“And that is why you hate to do them. | 
Anything you have to do every day you} 
soon tire of, and mothers don’t give their | 
little girls the hard and impossible things | 
to do, but the plain and easy ones. Well, | 
my grandma gave me a grand secret to like | 
work, and it worked like a charm. I have | 
never forgotten it, and it helps me even 
now when I have anything to do I really 
don’t like.” é 

‘‘What is it?” asked Kitty, with deep in- 
terest. 

“It is this: ‘The more you hate to do, 
anything that must be done, the quicker go 
at it, and do it in the best possible fashion.’ 
Now, these potatoes, the longer you stop- 
ped to dread them, the worse they would 
seem to do. Pinnge into them at once, and 
rub and scrape with all your might till they 
look clean and handsome.” 





Hew About Your Teeth? 





Away back in the days of our ancestors, 
when a man’s teeth were gone it was taken 
for granted that he had run his alloted 
course and that his days of usefulness were 
over, and that the loss of his teeth was but 
the first step in his downward descent; but 
to such an extent has civilization carried the 
substitution of art for nature that it now 
makes very little difference whether a man 
has teeth or not, for a few minutes of time 
and a very few dollars of money will make 
good any deficiency. Dr. Young the opera- 
tive, mechanical and surgical dentist, of 23 
Tremont street, has carried the art of teeth 
manufacture to such perfection that he can 
not only supply sets in a short time and at 
a low figure but he will give a written 
guarantee that each set was made in his 
own office and that evcry set will give per- 








briskly as she talked, and Kitty had / principally by the fact that he works with 


the latest and most improved instruments 
and he buys his material in large quantities 
and thus gets it himself at the lowest rates. 
Though he is extracting and filling teeth 
from morning till night, pain is something 
entirely unknown in his office. One goes 
in with a fragment of a very poor natural 
set given to pains and aches, and he comes 
forth with a beautiful set fitting as per- 
fectly as if nature had placed them in his 
mouth, warranted to wear as long as he 
has occasion to use them, and free from all 
possibility of pain or ache. Teeth fjlling in 
any of its varieties in gold, silver or cement 
is done at Dr. Young’s with the utmost ex- 
pedition and skill and at a price astonish- 
ingly reasonable. If you need any of these 
attentions such as a dentist can give, it will 
be satisfaction in your heart, money in your 
pocket, and good teeth in your head to call 
oa Dr. Young. 

A personal word about Dr. Young him- 
self may not be out of place. Graduating 
some few years ago from the Harvard den- 
tal school, he was at that time the most 
expert student at dentistry in the institu- 
tion, and stood conspicuously at the head 
of his class. Graduating from that emi- 
nent institution he soon enjoyed a large 
practice in this city. Two years ago how- 
ever he was impelled by his ambition for a 
larger field of study to leave his practice 
here in other hands and to go to New York. 
He assumed there the entire management of 
one of the largest and best patronized of 
the dental establishments of the city. His 
idea in thus leaving Bosten for New York 
was not so much to increase the emolu- 
ments of his practice, for those were emi- 
nently satisfactory here, but rather to en- 
large his field of investigation and thus to 
increase his knowledge of his chosen pro- 
fession. 

After two years of the most industrious 
and absorbing practice in New York, he 
returned once more to Boston with a proud 
consciousness that as far as America was 
concerned at least, there was no field in 
dentistry with which he was not entirely 
familiar, and that there was no competitor 
in his profession with whom he was not 
thoroughly equipped to cope. Notwith- 
standing the large practice that he immedi- 
ately resumed upon his return to the city, 
he felt an ambition to cover all fields of 
surgery and anatomy, and knowing that a 
general knowledge of the human frame 
could serve only to make him more expert 
in his own chosen department, he entered 
the Harvard Medical School and will soon 
have the satisfaction of adding the degree 
of M. D. to the denta! degree which he 
has for these several years so eminently 
sdorned. 


Cyrus Berry of Biddeford, has come 
into a fortune by the death of his uncle, 
Silas Emerson of Santa Clara, Cal., who is 
said to be worth $10,000,000. Berry isa 
machinist. His uncle went to California 
during the gold fever, and accumulated a 
fortune by investments in real estate. Mr. 
Berry will leave for California at an early 
date, and after the estate has been settled 
up will return to Maine. 


o~~INARD' LIKIMENT =~ 


Whatever the canse—be it BURN or BRUISE, 
STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD s be 
the suffering from Contractions or Swelli ngs, 
Gripes or Cramps, in man or beast—this King 
of Pain always cures. Yachtmen and Horse- 
ee momber the pame: MINARD’S LINI- 
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Large bottles only 25 cents. Sold by all drug- 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Visit the newly-fitted Studio of 


DUNSHEE & CO., 


22 WINTER ST. 


To have your pictures taken. By strict personal atten- 
tion to business our work when done is sure to please 
you. All departments under our supervision. Portraits in 
CRAYON, PASTEL, WATER COLORS 
and INDIA INK. 

Of first-class finish. We solicit work.to finish for ama- 
teurs. To any such patrons we will give instructions 
gratis. With courteous treatment and first-class work 
we hope to gain your patronage. Respectfully, 


F. F. Dunshee, F> H. Maxfield. 
Our pictures taken on cloudy days are equal to any 
taken in pleasant weather. Sunshine is not necessary. 
Oren on Att Hourmays. 











THE, VICTOR. TYPE: WRITER. 


ONLY $15.00 


Send for Circulars. 


GEO. D. JOHNSON, - General Agent 


7 Milk_St., Boston, Mass. 





pe tna acne 


ae 


Li 


AMPHLETS, Books, Illustrated Cata- 
logués, Price-Lists, and Law Printing. 
EPORTS of Towm Officers, Societies, 
Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts, 
NVENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies, 
also Cards and Envelopes,—all colors. 
OTE, Letter and Billheads, Statements, 
‘Trade Announcements, Dance Orders, 
HE Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards, 
Invitations, Ete., engraved or printed 
N the highest style of the art, with the 
finest stock, inks, and materials. You 


EVER will regret having your Printing | 


done—neatly, proniptly.correctly —by 


Gio. E. CROSBY & CO., Boston, 


No. 388 Washington St., opp. F ranklin. 
car” Take Elevator ‘to Roow \4. 





d SOST ON COM MONWEALTH. 


oe BOSTON HOTELS. 





REVERE HOUSE. 


BOSTON. 
First-Class. Fine table, desirable rooms 


Horse-cars to and from all the Depots and al) 
parts of the city pass the door. 


J. F. MERROW & CO., Proprietors. 


PARKER HOUSE, 


BosSTOWN. 
=UROPEAN PLAN. 


BECKMAN & PUNCEARD, 
_Proprictors. 





NOTHING ON EARTH WiLL ADAMS HOUSE. 


MAKE 
HENS 
Lar. 


LIKE 
Sheridan’s Condition Powder ! 


Highly goncentrated. One ounce is worth a pound of 
any otherkind, Givenin the food once daily. Cures all 
diseases ; Worth its weight in gold to keep them healthy, 
Testimonials Sent Free. Sold everywhere. Sample pack 
by mail for ® cents x "stains, we fa mom op = Latte 
214 lb, cans, by mail, $1. cai 
$5.00. Poultry Rateing ¢g wi le free with fn BLO 00 ove ie ) 
more, 1.8 TNSON & ( ~ Custom House St,, Boston, 


WEBSTER 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
For the Family, School, or Professional Library. 











Has Veen for many years Standard 
Authority in the Gov't Printing 
Office «i U.S. Supreme Court. 

ltis Highly Recommended by 38 State 
Sup’ts of Schools and the leading 
College Presidénts. 

Nearly all the Scheol Books pub- 
lished ‘In this Country ete based: upon 
Webster, 4s attested by the leading Schoo! 
Book Publishers. 

3000 more Words aid nearly 
2000 more Engravings (hat wy 
other American Dictionary. 

r THE ‘BEST. 


Suld by all Booksellers. Illustrated Pampiiet 
with specimen pages, etc., sent free 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO. , Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


—— ee 





Advice to Mothers. 
ns. WiNnsLow’s SoorTuHine Syrup should 
always be used when children are cutting 
teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, yuiet sleép by relieving 
the child from pain, and the little cherul 
awakes as ‘‘bright as a button.” It is very 
pleasant to taste. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhwa, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. Twenty 
five cents a bottle. 


WHEN I think of the towel , the old-fash- 
1oned towel, that used to hang up by the 
printing-house door, I think that nobody in 
these days of shoddy can hammer out iron 
to wear as it wore. The tramp who abused 
it, the devil who used it, the comp. who got 
at it when these two were gone, the make- 
up and foreman, the editor, poor man, each 
rubbed some grime off while they put a heap 
on. In, over, and under, ‘twas blacker than 
thunder, ‘twas harde: than poverty, rougher 
than sin; from the roller suspended, it 
never was bended, and it flapped on the 
walllike a banner of tin. It grew thicker 
and rougher and harder aud tougher, and 
daily put on a more inkier hue, until one 
windy morning, without any warning, it 
fell to-the floor end was broken in two. 
| R. J. Burdette. 


A Grent Tonite. 

Dr Solomon’s Indian Wine Bitters is 
acknowledged to be among the greatest 
liver sya “kidney cures in the world, and as 
a tonite and ble Oa purifier has po superior. 
Dr. Solomon's office is at 75 Court street. 


| nently. 


| SIRT 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, Boston. 


\QBORGE @. HALL, PROPRIETOR. 
YOUNG’S HOTEL. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Opp. Uead of State Street, Boston. 


| Entrance for Uadies, Court St., near Washington 


J. BR. WHIPPLE. Provrictor. 


KIMBALL’ HOUSE. 


6 ALLSTON STREET, 
Near Somerset. 


ood living at low rates. Transiently or perma 





- av Tusk Sevres 


‘Union Square Hote 4 Hotel Dam, 


| UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


“UROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and delightfully located, In 
the heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
| and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly fur 
nished throughout. The restaurant and dining 
ml, including table service, and attention, unsur 
uiased by any in the courtry. No se-cars to and 

from almost every section of the city paxs the 
loor every few seconds. 

PAM & PE REVERE. Proprictors. 


THE GEDNEY HOUSE 


Broadway and 40th St., New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms $1.00 per Day and upward. 
& DeKLYN, - - Proprietors 


ST. DENIS, 


NEW WORK, 





BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH st. 


CEUROPEAN PLAN.) 
Reoms $1 per Day and upwards. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 





SCOTT’S EMULSION of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, is a 
combination of two of the most valua- 
ble remedies in existence for the cure 
of Consumption and all Wasting Con- 
ditions ; is more generally recommend- 
ed and used by Physicians tian any 
known remedy ; it gives most satisfac 
tory results, and tones up the system; 
and when the Consumptive has wasted 
away and loses hope, the Emulsion 
will speedily check the ravages of this 
terrible disease, and restore the sufferer 
to good health and nappiness. This 
is equally true in regard to Rickets in 
Children, or Marasmus and Anzmia in 
Adults, and all impoverished conditions 
of the blood ; and especially desirable 
for Oolds and Chronic Coughs, as it 
will cure them more quickly than ordi- 
nary Specifics used, Palatable as milk. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


> WATER BUGS 


—AND- 
ROACHES. 
Clear them out with our 
EX TE KMINATOR. 
No dust. No troudie to use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money Tefunded. Se, By 

mail, 60c. 
BARN ARD & CO,, 
459 Washington st. 
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| INSTRUCTION. | JAMES E. HOOPER, 
} 


CALIXA LAVELLEE, 


Piano, Harmony & Comsosition. |UPRIGHT STEAM BOILERS 
4to 8H. P. 


Steam and 
Gas Fittina 
Attended to 


Agem for Parson’ 
Air Jet = Tulx 
Cleaners. Stea: 
Blowers, etc., et 
i Province Court, 
& 14 1-2 Prevince 
St., Boston, 
Mass. 
Nore.— For partic 
lars of Steam Blower 
represented ip this 
cut, send for descrip 
tive circular to abov: 
address. 


— DEALER 1s — 


GRIFFITH'S CO. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 115, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and improved Troy machines enable 
us to execute every description of Laundry work 
in a most satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY : 


SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Et«. We have used the Vegetable Anesthetic over 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


} 

i heart disease, severe lung disease, Bright's diseas 
| 
| 











year exciusively in our practice, for extraction « 
teeth and minor surgical operations, repeated|y 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equa) to new. Als 
carpet beating and naptha cleans‘ng. | assistance in walking, many of them under nx 
Sen¢ postal for team to cali. Upwards oi). ; cn le Ge weeciheh iS Bole ats 
40 Branch offices located throughoot the efty | * al treatment, and the results have been all w 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Piain and Dorchester. | coula ask. No irritation, suffocation nor depre 


Send all orders to sion. We heartily recommend it to all as th 
i 


Griffith's Steam Laundry Co.,| "nwo eves. Hameniye wisn 
175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone Ne. a521-2. 


| ete., where patients were so feeble as to requir 


BOSTON 


STRAWGFELTHATS Veoetable Vapor 


MADE OVER TO THE LATEST STYLE AT 
roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and all other an 


POOL BROS.’ 
; wstheucs. Discovered by Dr U. K. Mayo, Apri), 
WAT AND BONNET BLE ACHERY, Sear Senje0b cased CUmEROSTEI.” Compaonllte trom 


nervines, which form a powerful sedative, impart 
ing oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous 


(TRADE MARK.) 


A perfectly safe and pleasant substitvte for chlo 


16 Hanover Street,t{Boston. 


No. 5 Prevince Ccuert, Beam 5, Boston 





oxide gas as administered, is destitute of this life 
giving property, and tende to pose e convulsions 
and suffocation, hey xia and sometimes death 
MOc +3 53 E & WwW « OI >=. The youngest child, the most sensitive lady, and 
inhale this vapor with impunity. It stimulates th« 
circulation ef the blood and builds up the tissues. 
| Indorsed by the bighest authority ip the profes- 
sions, recommended in midwifery and all cases of 
Slate, Tin, Copper and Composition Roofs | ists and private families supplied with this vapor 
Uquified, in cylinders of various capacities. lt 
Applied and Re} patres @ in the best manner. should be administered the same as Nitrous Ox- 
Tin Roofs Painted. ile, but it does not produce headache and nausea 
ister the VEGETABLE VAPOR to patients at 
their residences, in or out of the city, who are fee 
ble in health and are not able to call at my office 
| a@- A fraudulent preparation is being manufac 
tured by unprincip) led trsons, and palmed of 
upon dentists and the public, as the genuine “ Bos 
ton Vegetable Vapor.” The trade and public gen 
| ‘ ' ' erally are hereby cautioned to particularly inquire 
for the “Roston Vegetable Vapor,” which is the 
Physicians and Dentists are cor‘ially invited to 
| PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR! Calla d test the merits of this new Vegetable Va 
| por. 
EXPRESS PROMPTLYLATTENDED TO. . 
DIXON BROS., DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 


those having heart disease and lung complaint, 
ROOFERS, 
nervous prostration. Physic ians, surgeons, dent 
as that sometimes does. I am prepared to admin 
trade maak on all cylinders. 
‘45 YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT @3) py. De 
41 ond 42 €4n wervete! Wharf) 878 Tremont Street, Roston 


FOR COMFORT AND ECONOMY 


—- WEAR THE— 


THE BEST NO NAILS, 
SHOE IN THE NO TACKS. 
WORLD REQUIRES 
FOR THE NO 
M ONE 


Breaking In. 
CRAWFORD e lf cohingym St., Boston.| 15 Westminster St.,Providence, 

Inder United States Hotel, “* | R. I. d 4 . ; ‘f 

45 Green St., Boston. | 247 Main St., Hartford, Conn. = Bonadony coe tpn te x. ¥ 

HOE 38 Park Sq., Boston | 808 Chapel St., New Haven, Ct. "Leo nee. 
STORES Boston® | 219 K-Baltimore &t., Bultiasere, |” Mel St. Werecster, Mase 
IBOUVE, CRAWFORD & CO ot ae 

sy . 


Y . 53 Centra! St., Lowell, Mass. 
2164 Washington St., Roxbusy.| 189 Fulten St ,Brooklyn, N. ¥ 8 ke « 
56 Main St., Charlestown Dist.,| 207 No. 8th St.,Philadelphia,Pa i oes Springtie h, Sas 
Office and Supply Store 611 Washington Street, Boston. 





0H) ye 
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— UNLIKE ANY OTHER.— 


Positively Cures Fag memeing Croup, Asthma, Sronchitis, Colds, Hoarseness, Hackin Cough, Baas no 
Cough, Catarrh, ue > Cholera Morbus, Diarrhce: —S Rheumatism, Ne body on Lim Toothach 


Nervous Headache, Sciatica, Lame Back, and Soreness in 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


It fs marvelous. how many different complaints it egg cure. Its strong point lies in the fact that it act 
quickly. Healing all Cuts, Burns and nises lik B Relieving cll manner of Crampu, Chills. 
Strains. 


Lamene = of Muscles or Stitt vints and 
ORICINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 
All who buy or order direct ind request 1t, shall receive Ge tg that the money shall be 


u 
mded if not abundantly set ist wy Re tail prion SS ove. 6 bottles, Express to an. 
° of the United States, ar Cum — 2 Valu t sent free. ..  SOHNSON ECO. Bonne "sees, 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. 


ng 
118, 
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FO LLOWING ARE: 


REMIUIMS 


Which we will offer to Old Subscribers or Others who will send or cause new subscriptions to be | 
sent to our paper. 

We ipvite any who have friends whom they would like to have see our paper to Send us their | 
Name and Address and we will forward sample copies free. Subscriptions are received for three | 
months or more at the proportionate rate per year of $2.00, always payable in advance. Remit by | 
Check or P.O. Order—if not :onvenient,2 and 1 cent postage stamps wiil be received for small | 


SOME 














A Dictionary 





of American Politics. 


Comprising accounts of Political Parties, Meas- 
ures and Men; Explanations of the a way ce mene 3 
Divisions and Practical Frakes ig Tel the Govern- 
ment, together with Political Phrases, Familiar 
Names of Persons and Places, Noteworthy Sayings, 
ete., etc. By Evrerir BROWN AND ALBERT 
Srravss, This book contains 


565 Pages and Over 1,000 Subjects. 


It is for those who are more or less interested in the poli- 
tics of the United Sta’ but who have neither time nor op- 
Wray’ plaon, fog peaking rmation jousand out-of-the- 
t this boo k has been prepa: The main 





amounts. Any of the following Premiums will be forwarded Prepaid. 


FOR A CLUB OF 


THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 


We will send Prepaid the 


“WHITE HOUSE COOK BOOK.” 


Beautifully bound in Cloth, Finely Dlustrated. 


This book measures 7 1-2 by 10 1.4 inches, and contains 


500 Pages of Recipes, Instructions on Carving, Health | 
Suggestions, Care of Sick, and Many Miscellaneous 


Receips. 
A COMPLETE 


— ALSU 
INDEX OF 





ALL CONTENTS. 


WE WILL GIVE THIS FOR THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


And PREPAY EXPRESS. 


ae Three Sample Papers forwarded to any wishing to get up a Club. 


NEEDLE-WORK 


Needle-Work: A Manual of Stitches and Studies in Em. 






videry and Drawn Wok 
is manual is an attem to Edited by Jenn June. 
systematize and arrange ~h order conventent® for workers, the modern 


methods in Embroidery and Drawn Work, The author has felt the desire 
the responsibility involved in aiding women to @ true and practical 
uide t> the beautiful art of needie- work, When the Angel of 
ercy begged tiat woman might not be created because she 
would be abused by man, as tie stronger, the Lord listened, but 
» feit that he could not give up the whole acheme of creation, so he 
gave the loving Angel permission to bestow upon her 7 compen: 
eating gift she chose, and the Angel pityingly endowed her with 
tears and the love of needle-work Is book is printed on fine 
paper, bas a handsome covcr, and contains 


200 Illustrations | 


The list of stitches, with illustrations, are : Buttonhole—Hem- 
geicch—Brier S.lteh—Crow's Se Se ety | Bone—Fodder Stitch— 
Two Tie—Three Tie—Drawn Work—Stem Stitch—Twisted (hain or 
Rope Stitch Split Stitech—French Knot—Solid Leaf— Satin Stitch 

<- iiger ing Stitch— Skeleton Outline—Couching, Kensing- 
Coral, Italian, Leviathan and Uolbein Stitches 
Lg —- Bi? Ground—Wearing Stuitch—Gold and Silver 
—Arrasene Ribbon Work, e 


in Needle-Work are = rend to decorate My Lady's ‘Chamber* My Lady’ 


Ro the Di Room, Parlor and Library, and for Linen and Cotton Fabrice, 
fuclud embroidery designs ‘for Mantel Scarfs—Bea Spreads—Cnild’ 4 — Pillow Covers—Cushion 
Boxes — Bureau 8—Tabile Covers—Chair Backs— Morning Sacques—A t Jackets—Walking Dress— 


Dress _Handkerchiefs—Mufiers— Fich He eee raps— 


Afternoon Dress—Evenin 
“ £ rons—Work Bags Opera Bags—Glove Case —Sachets— 


*« ~-Bonnets—Parasols—A 


a ~ ins—Doflies—Table Mats—Corn Napkins—Fish Napkins ane pg Te Clotha— oo 
ners—Screens—Sofa Cushions—Piano Scarfs— Chalr yh Bey ~ Vhotogr cent : 
Book © Coven etc., etc, This will be found to be the only standard on tbe subject of np work 


We will send this for one new Subscriber for Six Months. 


Ladies’ Fancy Work 


Ladies’ Fancy Work. New Edition, 
iain Wines tne Sesigns end Edited b by Jen ny dune. 
ol Kensing- 








brotdery, Lace W Knitting, Tat Crochet Net Work, 
ton rusatiog, Wax wers, nting on Silx, and all kinds 
of fancy Needie- This VALUABLE BOOK is printed on 
fine tinted paper, has a cover, and contains over 


700 Illustrations 


Comprisine designs for Mamograms, Initials, Knit Edg 
Toss Stitch Patterns, Point Ri Berlin and Shetland vool 
‘8, Kate Greenawa | for por. 


Borders, Macrame work, Ho 

wor Siva Canvas work, Worsted Frin es, ‘Turkiah Rugs, 
Toilet Footstoo fist necks, Fin Cushions, Ot 
mans, Work Baskets, Pen — Lanbreqains, 
Work Bags, Book Co es ty yond Peers 
Bask ‘fa Coverlets, Sead potle . "rable op Pat- 
Cush Olas Portfolios, Slip  Pecuanat Wareiek ao 

us! usic ‘o ere rsian_ Ru 
Wall Poe Carris = Sets ~ Towel gn, Catch Tidy Flower 
Pot Covers, ades, Ni oe Ome pages, Foner Work Bags, © alls, M Safes Eye- 
Glase age Boxes, Chale Food Baskets, Umbrella Cases, School Bags, Patch-work Desi Coin Purses, 
Designs for Ww oh Bibs, Glove Cascs, Air Castles, Gypsy Tables, 
Hair Receivers, Weights, Tab Mats, ts, Nigh t-dress Cases, Shoe Bag Bags, ! Needle Books, Jewel Boxes, 
Door a Enitted et dgcxecs wile Cases, pt ad Racks, ty aed Shams, Hair Pin Holders, Floss 

7 eee and every d in fancy work a lady can desire, to the number o: 
over 


lady will od 4 book a useful companion and invaluable to all who jove fancy work. Plain 


hele with eacn 
Jenny June, in ‘her oe Profite to this book, sa ore : “ The present volume does not pretend to fernich 
the theory o of the highest Needle-wor'! but it does aim to supply within its compass 8 
ter of ex: hich | is useful for dress or household decoration—than 
been manual” 


lent designs—every one of w 
ve ever before gathered within the leaves of 


We will send this book to any address On Heceipt of 50 ceats, or to any one sending us 
onc new Subscription for Six Months. 


Knitting & Crochet. =. 


tting and Crochet.— 4 guide Edited by Jenny June. 


to _ use of the Necdie and the 
clanity ad this wurk the editor has 1 pains to systematize and 


ae ayy ive the — possibie variety of designs 
& 4 Te 
sata sy Fp a en 


ils go clearly, that any one Can 
rea pom variety of stitches and & great 

r of patterns fully illustrated and described, 

which have all been tested by an expert bef. re 

insertion in this colpetien. The aim of the editor 

has been to supply women with an accurate and 

Settetnctery guide to knitting and crochet work. 

Ths book is printed on fine paper, bound with a 

handsome cover, and contains over 


200 Illustrations. 


me) ittin, otteehes illustrated and described 
Cast On wi h One gna Two Segedies ae Og 
patho ky Wideu nro Par ‘0 Cast O o Stip > ¥v iy 
8 itting—To Join Together— . h. Parrrerys.—Peacock’s Tatl— gney 
Knitting Cane. W. ork— and Trellis— Triangular Kilted—Gothio— ‘oral—Knotted Stitch—Diamond— 


Ww 1 Twist—Bcripes, etc 
{prey Srrrcmns. —Solomon’s Knot—-Simple rs Cc ae tral bn a= oy aved Bar—Spherical Knot—Slant- 
Picot Heading Fringe 


ing Rib-Open Knot = ete. 
le € a Double Crochet ent Treble—Treble—Double treble 
Crow Trebie~siip Stitch -—— Mussovite Irie Daub Pattern—Basket Pattern —Raised Spot —1 
Ring Stitch - Hair t Lace, ete. Siti Saededeeid 
Drsi¢ ECTY ven to Knit and Crochet—Afzhans—Under reste: 
; Desens ax Dimecrioss are given “Edging — Comforters —Lace—Braces — seems s — hoot slippers — — 


Stockings — Mittens—Clouds—Purses — Coun 


aoe fad es | 


Gaiters*Drawers—Knee-Caps — 


7 te! Every | 

fants’ Bottines—Hoods—Caps—Shawls—Dresses—Bed Quilts, etc, etc. | FORSALE. Large Lot of Sample Shoes 
uewest and most complete work on Knitting and Crochet published, | Lot of Shoes that have been repaired and 
We will forward prepaid thelabove Kuitting and Crochet Guide to anyone sending us Ome Sub- | pot called for. All kinds of Men’s aa 


scriber tor Six Months, orfon Keceipt.of 50 cents. 


eae the political ne ~ — federal government from 
fete foundation to the prese’ ent are given under ap- 
propriate wo" aed in in valphabetical order. The forma- 
tion of the Constitution, its growth and interpretation, have 
been explained. The rise and E...; of parties have n re- 
counted. F movements and for- 
relations have received Pall attention. . Especial care 
poe Geen Choreines a. ene e eke nar a Wormnge of the government in its various 
ranches, and nume @ more 
inent officials are furnished, ‘There willatso bo Handsome Cloth Binding. 
found accounts of the orga and meaning of political slang expressions, familiar nam 
of persons and localities, famous phrases, and the like. 
Senator John Sherman says “I have to acknowledge the receipt of a cop ur 
| “Dictionary of American Politics.” I have looked over it, and find ita very exesies t book 
of reference,which every American family ought to have. The introduction of the por: 
| tant documertts of our history, like the Constitution and the Declaration of Independence, 
| wWillgiveitgreat value. It contains inconvenient form a elements of American history 
arranged in alphabetical order. Very Truly Yours, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C., June 22, 1888, JOHN’ SHERMAN.” 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








This boek is a treasury of rendy ugte ro Lg politicians, a p Reclp ness men, for 
every voter, oe every oy whe will be Unico mon who may voters, for 
every man, man an ild who lives “0 the’ whe ought to know 
all that is peesib ble about eur glorious institutions naa ul bhesony. 


We will send the above Dictionary prepaid for One eng ealaedlibes for One Vear, or to 
| anyone sending us $1.00, 


We will give a Premium for One Year's Subscription to anyone sending 4 Three-Month 
Subscriptions, or 3 Six-Month Subscriptions. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
THE FAVORITE BOSTON WEEKLY, 


DEVOTED TO 
Social, Political, Literary and Home Interests, 


The Paper for the People.--- Bright, Newsy and 
Reliable.---Born to Lead. 


A Newspaper and a Literary Journal in One. 























| The BOSTON COMMONWEALTH is issued every Saturday, and is pre- 
eminently the paper for the home circle. All important topics of the 
time receive prompt and discriminating attention. 


THE CURRENT EVENTS OF THE DAY 


In Boston and throughout the country are sketched in a 
GRAPHIC, POPULAR AND ENTERTAINING STYLE. 





Among the special claims to attention offered by the COMMONWEALTH 
are the following features for 1889: 

A convenient, attractive and popular 
form Magazine and newspaper in one. 

Timely editorial articles of broad and 
general concern. 


Special contributions of travel, 
and reminiscence. 


The Observer's observations upon Matters 
Wise and Otherwise. 


Special articles by *‘Doxorny Lunpr.” | 
| 
| 


City Chat, Personal Items, and Talk of 
the Day. 


A prompt review of all the latest books | 
and current periodicals; literary news and 
gossip. 


Weekly comment upon the Drama in 
Boston, with theatrical chit-chat and an- 
nouncements. 


EVERYTHING THAT GOES TO MAKE UP 
THE MODEL FAMILY PAPER. 


Subscription price $2.00 per year to all paying in advance. 
Single Copies Five Cents. 


A glance at the Musical World, with 
timely note and opinion, 

Art Notes. 

Choice Short Stories, or Serials. 

The Social Studies of Rev. William G. 
Babcock. 

Notes upon Woman’s Advancement, 

Temperance News. 

The Latest Fashions. 

Original and Selected Verse. 

Interesting and Valuable Miscellany. 

Juvenile Department. 

Household Hints. 

Farm Notes. 

Health Department. 


history 





Specimen Copies Free. 


Commonwealth Publishing Company. 


25 Bromfield Sieest, mattan, Mass. 


BOSTON 
‘Leather and Rubber Repair Shop, 


63 ELM STREET. 


| All kinds of Rubber Boots and OvershoesjRepaired at 
| Short Notice and Warranted. Rubber Soles applied to 
Leather Boots. 

All kinds of Custom Boots and Shoes ma k to measure. Price 
List for Leather Work : Tapping Men’s — 50c.; heeling 25c. Tap- 
ping Boys’ Bots, 45c.; ing,2vc. Tap- 

ing Women’s Boots, 45c ; Heeling, 20c. 

apping Misses’ Boots, 45c.; Heeling, l5c. 


|GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 





| Boys’ Boots and Shoes at very Low Prices 
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Facts Worth Knowing. 


Probably no invention has done so much 
‘or the general progress and development 
of the human mind as the art of printing. 
for betore that time the dissemination of 
knowledge was necessarily confined to a 
Jamentably narrow limit, while now it is as 
broad as the world. Nobody better under- 
stands this art of printing than Mr. E. P. 
Whitcomb, Book and Job Printer, 383 Wash- 
ington Street. His work is always artistic 
and always most reasonable in price. 


Probably in the aggregate a great many 
centuries have been utterly lost to the hu- 
man family in the struggle to decipher poor 
hand writing. This is a difficulty however 
which ought henceforth to be entirely ob- 
viated, for the type-writer has Gone away 
with all necessity to force poor hand writ- 
ing upon an unprotected world. While 
type-writers cost one hundred dollars there 
was some ¢xcuse fornot having one, but now 
you can get a perfect writing machine, rapid 
and accurate, strong and durable, for $15.00, 
there is no longer any excuse for using a 
pen. The machine is ‘The Victor Type- 
Writer,” and it can be obtained of Mr. 
George D. Johnson, 7 Milk Street. 


Mr. Kennan’s Lectures. 

Mr. George Kennan’s second lecture in 
the Press Club Course was given on Tues- 
day night to an audience that entirely filled 
Tremont Temple. Those who have read 
Mr. Kennan’s articles in The Century 
know how interestingly he can write. It 
is simply a plain statement of the fact to 
say that Mr. Kennan’s written articles are 
not to be compared in interest with his 
lectures. In a style at once simple and 
graphic, he narrates his wonderful expe- 
riences in regions never before explored 
by an English speaking fperson, and the 
audience follows him with a most absorbed 
attention. ‘The lecture on Tuesday was on 
“The Mountains and the Mountainers of 
Caucasus” and it was a singularly inter- 
esting entertainment, for the Caucasain 
range is a region that had never before 
been penetrated by a@ traveller and Mr. 
Kennan’s experiences there were to the last 
degree extraordinary and exciting. 
Something New, 

Those who have ever patronized the 
“Cafe Waquoit” on Columbus Avenue, near 
Buckingham Street, when it was under the 
management of Mr. Louis Frenkel, will re- 
member it as one of the most satisfactory 
restaurants which they ever discovered. 
Mr. Frenkel has recently given up the 
Waquoit and has opened a new place at 195 
Devonshire Street. Its locality in the busi- 
ness part of the town, necessarily renders 
it more of a lunch and dinner room than a 
place for breakfast or supper. However, it is 
open from early morning until considerably 
after dark so that those who have occasion 
to get their breakfasts and suppers in this 
part of the city, will doubtless be pleased 
to know that Mr. Frenkel has every facility 
for accommodating them. Asa lunch and 
dining place it has many advantages over 
most restaurants. Its location in the heart 
of the business part of the city renders it 
specially convenient to those business men 
whose time at midday is too much occupied 
to permit them to go far or stay long for 
lunch. The same excellent cuisine that 
characterized the ‘“‘Waquoit” when it was 
managed by Mr, Frenkel is to be noticed in 
his new cafe. The excellence of the cook- 
ing and of the service, is sufficiently guar- 
anteed by the fact that Mr. Frenkelis at the 
head of the establishment, and as for the 
prices, they are as moderate as can be found 
anywhere in town. His dining room is 
high and spacious, and there is none of 
that crowding that renders most down 
town lunch rooms so objectionable during 
the busy hour of the day. The number 
you will remember is 195 Devonshire Street. 





A Man's Duty to Dress Well. 


It is undoubtedly true as the poet says, 
that ‘‘A man’s a man for a’ that” and the 
clothes do not make a man, but on the other 
hand, it is equally beyond argument that 
clothes goa great way towards making a 
man's position in society. Ill-made and 
ill-fitting clothes indicate a slovenly and 
careless disposition. Forclothing can now 
be obtained at so small a price that a man 
can always appear as a gentleman should in 
good society, on a very small outlay of 
money. The idea that in order to have a 
gentlemanly suit, one must pay $75 or $80 
is entirely an erroneous one. Half that 
sum, and indeed a quarter of it, if expended 
with taste and judgment, will make a man 


FURS 
4(2 Washington st. 


NOW OPEN. 
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presentable in any walk of life. The 
trouble with a great many people is that 
they have no taste themselves, and are 
utterly unable to tell what will look well on 
them, and what will not, and if they do get 
a good looking suit, it is entirely by acci- 
dent. Very often those people may number 
among their acquaintances some person of 
taste who can tell exactly what they ought 
to wear and how it should be made. Such 
an acquaintance is of great value, and he 
should be put to the utmost use. But not 
everybody is so lucky as to have such a 
friend and to these people it is a considera- 
tion of the utmost importance that their 
tailors should be people who have the knack 
of dressing. There are such tailors,and some 
of them charge no more for their work 
than the great army of garment makers 
who have no more real knowledge of what 
looks well on a man than a day laborer on 
the streets. I was irapressed the other day 
with how little it really takes to dress a 
man well if he goes to the right place, as I 
took a look around the beautiful new estab- 
lishment of The Kyno Co. No. 18 Winter 
Street. These gentlemen are English tail- 
ors, and they make a suit that“looks for all 
the world like a forty-dollar suit, for six- 
teen or eighteen dollars. The most fash- 
ionably cut trousers, they make for five or 
six, while the dressiest. overcoat in the 
market may be obtained there, made to 
your measure for about $17 or $18. With 
their work and their prices it is a crime 
against society if a man does not dress 
well, 


Some Author's Full Names. 


Seeing Bret Harte’s name on the title- 
page of his latest book the other day re- 
called to me how general had become the 
habit with authors of dropping one of their 
surnames. How odd Francis Bret Harte 
sounds, for example, yet such is the 
author's baptismal name. Bayard Taylor's 
first name was James; only a few other 
than Wilkie Collins's intimate friends, 
imagine, know that his name is really Wil- 
liam Wilkie Collins, and so in the case with 
many vthers. Austin Dobson was Henry 
Austin Dobson before he took up literatare, 
and Edmund William Gosse is to-day known 
to the world only by his first and last names, 
“Henry R. Haggard” sounds strange to 
thousands of ears who know ‘Rider, Hag- 
gard.” Brander Matthews was christened 
James Brander Matthews, and Dufficld Os- 
borne is in reality Samuel Duffield Osborne. 
Laurence Hutton is a cont-action of James 
Laurence Hutton, and Howard Seeley is 
Edward Howard Seeley, Jr. Frank Stock- 
ton is really Francis Richard Stockton, 
while Joaquin Miller is a corruption of 
Cincinnatus Hiner Miller. The principal 
reason for this contraction of names, I im- 
agine, is that one surifame is undoubtedly 
more striking and easier remembered by the 
public than two.—Bok’s Literary Leaves. 
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Ellen Terry is said to suffer agonies of 
anxiety whenever she undertakes a new 
part, and she can scarcely bear any one to 
speak to her on the days preceding the first 
performance. It is her habit to spend the 
greater part of the time in driving far out 
into the country, so that she feels secure 
against the intrusion of visitors. The only 
person whose company is welcome to her 
on these occasions is her daughter, Ailsa 
Craig. 


George B. McClellan, the son of the re- 
nowned general, has been appointed treas- 
urer-aucitor of the Brooklyn Bridge Com- 
pany at a yearly salary of $4,000. Mr. 
McClellan is about twenty-six years old and 
is a graduate of Princeton. He became a 
reporter about three years ago, and is now 
the Wall street news-gatherer for the New 
fYork Herald. In a few weeks he is to 
marry Miss Georgia Heckscher, daughter of 
John Heckscher, the well-known club man, 
at Newport, He is also a member of Goy- 
ernor Hill’s staff, with the rank of colonel. 

Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard, the poet 
and critic, says a contemporary, is usually 
at his desk in the editorial rooms in the 
New York Mail and Express at eleven in 
the morning, and generally does not leave 
off until four or tive o’clock. He writes 
slowly and with such deliberation that he 
seldom-accomplishes more than one thou- 
sand or one thousand two hundred words a 
day. He is exceedingly partial to night 
work, and reserves the composition of his 
poems for the evening hours in his cosey 
study at home. He never sits down to 
write out a poem until he has it complete 
in his mind, and sometimes carries half- 
finished verses in his memory for months, 
waiting for some needed word or line that 
has eluded him. 
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Seal, Persianna, Black Bear, and all other Popular Kinds. 


THE BEST SELECTED STOCK IN THE CITY. 
---- JOSEPH 4. 
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FLAVOR YOUR 7”. &% 
Meat. Game and Poultry Dressing with 


BELL’S SPICED SEASONING. 


Dixkorions vor MaKktxc a Nice Deessine: Take 1 pint of soaked 
bread. and season with two teaspoonfuls of salt and Se..'s PouLtry 
Srice to suit the taste (on account ofthe purity, not more than a table 
spoontul to the dressing of an eight pound turkey), also one tablespoonful 
of butter or tat salt pork cut up very fine, An egg well worked in will 
make the dressing éut ap nicely. ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT 
WM. G. BELL & CO., Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


BROWN, RILEY & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS! SQUARE. 
Orders in Stocks aud Bends in Boston, New York, Philadciphia and Baltimore. 
A. L. BROWN, w.J. RILEY, 

Ex.Member N.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Bostoa Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Gotton Co. 


FIRE INSURANCE. | THE LARGEST 


NORTH AMERICAN Financial Institution 


INSURANCE CO, 
HAS REMOVED TO 


BO KILBY STREET Mutual Life Insur- 


COR. WATER 8ST. ance Company 


SILAS PEIRCE, President. OF NEW YORK, 


EUGENE, E. PATRIDGE, Vice Pres-| nicanp a. mcCURDY, - - President. 
CHARLES E. MACULLAR. Secretary. 


—— 


Also Boston Office of several ee Policy in this Cematiy ena 
2 ; | UNSURPASSED Security with protection fo 

oak 2 ee Companies 08 | aupenttente or support for old age. aad 
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aa No other investment so fully meets the 


poer ; various contingencies of life. 
N EW E N ( LAN [) M l | l A L Has Pard Policy-holders $272,481,338 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, | Interest receipts have exceeded 


all expenses by over - - - - - $60,000,000 
PusT OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
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MASSACHUSETTS. For rates and examples of policies apply to 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1888....919,724,538.45 
LIA BILITIES.....-.... -s++5 17,288,348.72 C, A. HOPKINS, 
$2,436,189.73 GENERAL AGENT, 


LIFE BATE ENDOWMENT policies are ’ ild: j 
lasued atthe old life rate premium. Company S Building, 95 Milk St., 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon ald 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur 
render and ny insurance values to which the 
insured ia entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on | 
application to the Company's Office, | 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. : 
JO8. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
8S. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asat.-Sec. 


Boston, Mass. 


MASSAGE. 
And Magnetism. 


22 Winter St., Room 7 A. over Stowell & Co 


Mrs. Faxon has been very successful in the treat 
ment of obs‘inate cases—-Nerroue Diseases, Debil- 
8 | ity, Anemic, Dyspeptic and Rheumatic Aiiments, 
Cf Rall, 


snd is permitted to refer to prominent physicians 
and to past patients. Also, instruction given in 

Massage. 
Corporation, Mercantile, and BR@™ Agents wanted to canvass for the 
Conimission Books opened, exam-| BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 
ined and adjusted. Reference fur- | commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 


OBESITY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
Office Hours—9 to 1 dnd 2 to 6, and Sunday After 

nished, 3 Commercial St., Room 4, | Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, Boston. 
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